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We stand today at one of the 
great decisive points of hu- 
man history. The formidable 
forces in conflict move toward a crisis 
bwhich we are told may come within the 
Pnext few months. The sympathies of 
the American people are overwhelm- 
bingly with those freedom-loving nations 
Which are fighting for their very lives 
P against a well organized and ruthless 
foe. We are in the midst of an urgent 
national effort not “to come too late 
with too little.” We are marshaling 
our manpower, machines, and matériel 
in a stupendous program of all-out 
preparedness. 

But what of that intangible, yet in- 
dispensable, element in our program of 
preparedness variously called national 
unity, morale, or spiritual prepared- 
ness‘ Are we today morally armed for 

vthe defense of democracy? Do we have 
such an understanding of the issues at 
Stake, and such a firm commitment to 
the preservation of the fundamentals of 
our American way of life as are abso- 
lutely essential to wholehearted, unified 
f national effort ¢ 
such moral 


If not, can we achieve 
spiritual 
preparedness in a brief period of weeks 
or months ? 


rearmament or 


What is the responsibility 
of education for the spiritual prepared- 
hess of the Nation? 


A Word of Warning 


Before discussing these questions | 
Want first to utter 
Warning. Let us 


a general word of 
frankly recognize 


that the drive for national unity which 







§ apparent in many newspapers, radio 
i 
> 
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programs, and public addresses, is not 
without its perils. 

In the feverish effort to achieve a 
sudden national unity we would do well 
to recall that one of the priceless tradi- 
tions of American life is that of cul- 
tural diversity within the limits of one 
common loyalty to the Nation and to 
mankind. I have no inclination to 
think lightly of the difficulties of re- 
solving the conflict between a desire for 
strong national unity on the one hand 
and our democratic traditions of intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom on the 
other. I realize that there is a very 
true sense in which the essence of 
democracy is the creative conflict of 
differing individuals and groups; a con- 
flict which is periodically and partially 
resolved by the political method of 
counting heads and determining 
policies upon the basis of the result. 
This organized effort to achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
works by the method of free discussion. 
The democratic integration of differ- 
ences is to be seen in embryo in the de- 
bating society and in the large in that 
national forum, the Congress of elected 
Representatives of the people. The 
question of considerable present con- 
Beyond what 
point does the effort to achieve national 


cern, therefore, is this: 


unity in the interests of national mo- 
rale in this emergency degenerate into 
that ugly, vicious, and suppressing 
thing known as totalitarianism ? 

The kind of national unity which is 
achieved in Nazi Germany is funda- 
mentally opposed to human and spirit- 


Edueation and Spiritual Preparedness 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ual values as we understand them. 
In the name of that national unity the 
most inhuman crimes have been and are 
today being committed—mass murder, 
starvation, organized burglary, and the 
utter disregard of human dignity and 
human personality. From that sort of 
unity, many liberty-loving 
spirits have escaped as from the unity 
of a penitentiary. 

What we need in America today is a 


national 


sure and steadfast guard by the schools 
and churches lest 
values of our American way of life— 
embodied in our Bill of Rights and our 
Constitution—be permitted to suffer a 
black-out in the interest of a narrowly 


the indispensable 


conceived demand for national unity. 
There must be no toleration of the 
efforts of some self-serving individuals 
under the guise of improving national 
morale to institute a new inquisition 
whose watchword is “Defense.” We 
cannot defend democracy by discarding 
it in favor of an imposed uniformity. 


On Human Welfare Front 


We must remember that in the inter- 
est both of a valid religious freedom 
and of a genuine Americanism the real 
defense of democracy is the individual 
citizen devoted to his God and to hu- 
manity. Democracy must build arma- 
ments. Yes! But must 
also build for greater human welfare 
in the Nation and the world. The foes 
of democracy are found not alone 
among the advocates of alien idealogies ; 


democracy 


they are to be seen also in disease, hun- 
ger, unemployment ; the gouging of the 











poor and the weak by the rich and the 
powerful; lack of educational oppor- 
tunity ; the crucifixion of the Negro and 
the Jew upon a cross of intolerance; 
the despoliation of national resources; 
bad housing; a too-limited distribution 
of the national income—all these are 
foes of democracy. There must be no 
end to the effort to achieve a 
national unity on the front of human 
welfare, as well as on the front of physi- 
cal preparedness to meet armed aggres- 
sion. The religious duty of patriotism, 
and the patriotic duty of religion—is 
to keep alive and in the forefront of 
public attention the humanitarian goals 
inseparable from true democracy. 

A recent report, by Harold Laski, of 
a gathering of social workers in Lon- 
don, contained this significant 
ment : “The attitude of almost everyone 
there was extraordinarily moving in its 
understanding of two things. The first 
was the immense importance that they 
attached to civil and religious freedom ; 
the second was their emphasis that 
neither of these could be attained with- 
out economic security and increasing 
the standard of life for the masses. It 
would be inaccurate to say that there 
greement about the and 
means... But I wish I could convey 
in words the intensity of the genera! 
conviction that this important body of 
social workers displayed that the vital 
business of this generation is to retake 
the ethical foundations of our civiliza- 
tion and their sense that the task is pri- 
marily one of remaking economic foun- 
‘We all agree,’ said the chair- 
nonconformist 





greater 


state- 


was ag ways 


dations. 
man, a distinguished 
clergyman, ‘that the key to interna- 
tional peace is social justice.’ ’ 

Having uttered this general word of 
warning let us now turn more directly 
to the question: What are the responsi 
bilities of education for the spiritual 
preparedness of the Nation’ In seek- 
ing to answer this question I shall pose 
two other questions: First, what is the 
relation of education to the underlying 
spiritual foundations upon which our 
western democratic culture been 
built? Second, what is the 
education in strengthening these spirit- 
ual foundations NOW! 

First then, consider the relation of 
education to the underlying spiritual 


has 
role of 


western 
democratic culture built. 
Recently I had the privilege of pre- 
siding at a meeting addressed by Dr. 
Thomas Mann, that great exponent of 
human liberty. Referring to the pres- 
ent conflict between dictatorship and 
democracy Dr. Mann stated the issue 
to be one “between the men who believe 


which our 


been 


foundations upon 


has 


in beastiality ahd high explosive bombs 
and the men who believe in the spiritual 
rights of human beings.” We all agree 
with Dr. Mann that this belief in the 
spiritual rights of human beings is at 
the heart of democracy. For democ- 
racy is essentially a moral and spiritual 
adventure. Democracy affirms that the 
creatness of a nation is to be measured 
by the ideals, aspirations, and the per- 
sonal spiritual resources of its citizens. 
It is based primarily upon our belief in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man: a belief reflected in all 
institutional efforts to enhance the dig- 
nity and worth of each human being. 
The institution of political self-gov- 
ernment is an important aspect of de- 
mocracy. Yet the success of political 
self-covernment rests back upon the de- 
velopment of the personal spiritual re- 
sources of the citizen. Every attempt 
to secure the public good by popular 
means leads to the conclusion that the 
happiness, well-being, and liberty of a 
people must in the last analysis wait 
upon the wills and the minds of men. 
Democracy depends, therefore, in a 
very direct sense upon education of men 
and women in the power of self-direc- 
ideals. It 


demands the development of social wis- 


tion toward broad social 
dom and the power of choosing con- 
stantly the highest good things of life. 
Without the development of personal 
and social idealism, freedom becomes 
license to undertake a selfish scramble 
for personal aggrandizement; and or- 
ganized society reverts to that jungle 
law of tooth and claw which is the social] 
philosophy of modern dictatorships. 

In the development of personal and 
social idealism, education in America 
has long been the staunch ally of the 
home and the church. In making that 
statement I am not unconscious of the 
criticisms which have been directed ai 
the public schools in our modern secular 


society. Some thoughtful critics of 


that society affirm that the acids of 
modernity have eaten away the essen. 
tial sanctions of human conduct. They 
hold that our modern confusions and 
what they allege to be our lack of con. 
viction are essentially due to our aban. 
donment of the 
truth, or absolute right, or absolute jus. 


canons of absolute 


tice. 
relativistic positivism which results jn 


We are obsessed, they say, by a 


Ed 


— a ue 











: ; ; is a 
the easy acceptance of such misleading oh 
" = : © tever 
aphorisms as: “That is right which \ | 
gate ; has 
works: God is on the side of the largest 
* aay ent 
battalions; nothing is good or bad but 3 
thinking makes it so.” This philosophy | 
leads, moreover, to the acceptance of | T) 
the mechanistic assumptions in modern Ni 
; ’ oie deav 
science; to economic determinism: to | 
: RTS : by t 
the denial of Divine purpose in human Excl 
_ * ye UXC 
life; in short, to the spiritual strangn- an f 

, : efe 
lation of entire peoples by an increas. | 
li Zs ana, alres 
ing secularization of life. 

# ; , _— , tbein, 

That an increasing secularization of 
al ; educ 
life has paralleled the growth of de-| . . 

7 ~ }mini 

mocracy cannot be denied: nor can jt “Mat 
hy Mate 

be denied that one important aspect of Sol 

Sif pepe i 8 ‘to Oo 
this increasing secularization of life has 

, ; i depa 
been the development of secular educa- ‘ 
: - ae: CIVIC 
tion. But it seems to me the critics } 

; ’ | grou 
claim too much from the parallelism of Ni 
these phenomena. For it is exactly in ” 

: oe : re. He 
those democratic societies in which the knov 
. ° ’ . . . . 0 
secularization of life and of education ea 
has proceeded most rapidly that we find ‘of , 
. se 
the ( evelo ) » , i« IS LTT PeA . 
| pment to the high t degre ie 
in actual practice of the fundamentally ¢. 

1 ‘ d f ‘ . schoc 
religious ideal of service ur br y" 

: ) it ; to our brothel throu 
man; the most successful attempts to 


make operative in human life the su- | 


preme ethic of the Golden Rule; and 
the greatest concern for the conserva- 
tion of the humanistic values of a demo 
organized education 
To the indoe- 
trination, by the secular schools, of all 


cratic culture by 


and organized religion. 


youth in those broad and basic ideals of 
human liberty and dignity and of social 
betterment, organized religion adds the 
sanction of Divine authority. In our 
democracy the functions of the home 
and of the church have not been nor 
can they be absorbed by the public 
schools. The secularization of educa- 


tion is secularization only in the sense 
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that public schools cannot preach Sec- | 


tarian dogma. 


(Concluded on page 166) 
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a + * How can TI tind out just what 


other schools are doing and 





how they are doing it? ‘That 
is a familiar question among educators 


The 


has been greatly increased in the pres- 


ieyervwhere. need for an answer 


ent emergency. 


, 


A Clearing House 


The U. S. Office of Education is en- 


) deavoring to meet this important need 


| by the organization of its Information 


‘| Exchange on Education and National 
4 / Defense. 


’ already in 


This new clearing house is 


operation, Materials are 


-\being received in the exchange from 


1 of 


the 
10! 


ind 


the 
our 


ye 


hor | 


blic 
Ica 

Tse 
sec- 


100 
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s7 
groups as 


educational and civic organizations, ad 


ministrators, teachers, and laymen. 
Materials will be loaned upon request 
‘to officials of universities and colleges, 
departments of education, schools, 
civic organizat ions, and other interested 
well as individuals. 

New ideas and desirable practices in 
thus be made 


one community may 


known and encouraged in other com- 
{ a 
munities. New courses and new plans 
lof service with students and communi- 
ties will be exchanged from school to 
school. from 


locality to locality 


throughout the country. 


Initial Staff 


Commissioner of Education John W. 





Studebaker has appointed the Assistant 
oe Bess Goodykoontz, to 
be in general charge of the Informa- 


“Ition Exchange. with W. D. Boutwell 
| band Gordon Studebaker facilitating its 


joperation. The personnel and re- 
Office of Educa- 
tion are being utilized in the new de- 
einent The initial 

staff includes three specialists in three 


J 


sources of the U. S. 


professional 


Education and National Defense 
et 


major fields, as follows: Julia L. Hahn, 
elementary education; O. I. Frederick, 
secondary education; and E. E. Lind- 
say, higher education, 

The Information Exchange will pre- 
pare selected materials for circulation 
on a loan basis in the form of originals, 
reproductions, digests, bibliographies, 
etc. An annotated catalog describing 
the various kits, books, or folders avail- 
able through the exchange will be widely 
distributed, and will be added to as rap- 
No fees are 


charged for any of the services. 


idly as the materials grow. 


The exchange will thus bring to those 


it serves the detailed information of 
“just what other schools are doing and 
It will make 


available copies of plans, regulations, 


how they are doing it.” 


organization, courses of study, and re- 
lated first-hand from the 
schools and organizations originating 
them. 


materials 


What Can You Do To Help? 


You can do three things now that will 
facilitate this new service: 

1. Tell us what kinds of help you 
would like to have from the exchange. 

2. Tell us what developments in your 
work you consider important at any 
time, but unusually important in con- 
nection with national defense. 

3. Send pertinent materials at once to 
the exchange. We are especially inter- 
ested in materials prepared during the 
last year or given new emphasis re- 
cently in connection with the defense 
program, 

These materials might include : 

Organizational plans such as: Local, 
regional, or institutional programs for 
cooperative defense activities; commit- 
tee set-ups; study groups; activities 














lo 


New materials that have become available will be announced 
from time to time in SCHOOL LIFE, so that readers may keep cur- 


rently informed of new loans they may obtain from the Exchange 


‘| Information Exchange—A New Service 


directed to protecting vital educational 
developments which might be threat- 
ened in times of economic pressure. 

School and community programs for 
cooperative study, adult education ac- 
tivities and wider utilization of scheol 
plants and the like. 

Curricular and classroom procedures 
found most effective in building good 
citizenship, tolerance, appreciation, and 
understanding. 

Visual aids, movies, radio programs, 
their use. 
(Please send glossy prints of photo- 
Attach a 
graph to each.) 


ete., or descriptions of 


graphs. descriptive para- 

Address any inquiries or communica- 
tions regarding this service to the In- 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C, 
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of interest to Edueators 


Bulletin 1939, No. 9 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


is available 


\ large number of the 450 residential 
schools in the United States have shared 
in furnishing descriptive material for the 
study reported in this bulletin. From 
printed reports, typed manuscripts, let- 
ters, and photographs sent by schools in 
response to the request of the U. S. Office 
of Education, the data were accumulated 
which constitute the source material of 
the major part of this study. Educators 
of exceptional children should find it 
particularly helpful, Illustrated. 
15 cents. 


Price, 


Send your order, with remittance, to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
LU’. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Children report their experiment with diets for white rats. 































Second Article in Nutrition Series 


Nutrition—A Part ot 


the Elementary 


School Program 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education 


What is the relation of nutrition to the 


total health program? 

x Nutrition is one aspect of the 
total health picture which in 
cludes exercise, 
proper clothing, ventilation, lighting, 





sleep, rest, 
provisions for keeping clean, and for 
keeping warm or cool as the case may 
be, as other elements. Al! fac- 
tors play an interrelated part in main- 
taining the child at his 
emotional, and mental best. 

From the time a child gets up in the 
morning until he goes to bed at night, 


these 


physical, 


he is meeting situations which influence 
his health. 
hours, his parents continue responsi- 
bility for health in all its aspects to the 
extent that their training, experience. 
interest, and finances permit. 


Even during his sleeping 


The school program concerns itself 
with all these aspects of healthy living 
in terms of the school day. <A child 


164 


spends from 514 to 6 hours a day, 5 days 
a week, for an average of 34 weeks out of 
the year, in school. Such figures show 
that although the schools can create in- 
terest and can olive some knowledge and 
practice in habits that contribute to 
health, they must rely largely on the 
home for emphasis on nutrition and 
other aspects of healthy living. 
What Are the Present Trends in Nutrition 
Teaching? 

Although the application of princi- 
ples of nutrition should start at birth, 
teaching of nutrition facts and prin- 
ciples begins in the elementary school. 
To defer nutrition teaching until junior 
or senior high school years is like try- 
ing to build the second story of a house 
before the foundation is in. There are 
two well-defined points of view with re- 
gard to nutrition teaching in the pri- 


Teach- 


mary and intermediate grades. 





ers who have become interested in mak- 
ing nutrition a part of school experi- 


_ 


ences, want to use it in relation to 
Some nutri- 
believe that 


experiences at the primary level may 


various school activities. 
tionists on the contrary 
be informal, but that beginning with 
the intermediate grades work should be 
definitely organized in the form of sep- 
arate units, 





How Can Nutrition Problems of the Class. 
room Be Attacked? 


Extreme cases of malnutrition may 
ee 


sometimes be noted by a teacher but 


there are no simple tests for this condi- 


tion. We can only take it for granted 
that a considerable proportion of al 


group of children will be short on one } 
or more essentials and do our best to | 
establish good food habits for all. To | 
secure such practices we may need to | 
influence the customs in the home, but 

such changes are often brought about 

through the knowledge and the desires | 
which the child 
The effects of the lack of food essentials 


acquires in school. : 


can easily be demonstrated by animal 
experimentation in the classroom. 

At the same time that she is attempt- 
ing to detect extreme cases of malnu- 
trition the teacher is using specific 
teaching situations to make children 
food conscious by developing favorable « 
attitudes toward fruits, vegetables, 
milk, and dairy products as a necessary 


part of every day’s meals; to develop 


a knowledge of food values; to give 
practice in preparing and eating foods 


in attractive surroundings: and _ te 
make children aware of the need for 
eating at the right time and in the 
proper amounts. <A specific illustra- 
tion call show how some of these alms 


relation to 





can be accomplished in 


social studies. r 

If a group of fifth-grade children 
are studying the problem, “How do 
people in the United States earn a liv- 
ing?” they will find that the produe- 
tion, manufacture, and transportation | 


of foodstuffs is one of the gigantic m- 


dustries of the country. They will 
have experiences in planning, selecting. 


buying, preparing, serving, and eating 





various types of foods, in relation to 
their unit of study. They may tie up’ 
° . ° ¢ 
science with their work by means of é 
| 
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food experiments in which white rats 
are fed and changes in weight, color of 
eyes, condition of skin, and behavior 
of the 


These well- and ill-fed rats serve as an 


animals are checked daily. 


objective starting point of interest and 


a daily reminder. However, the lesson 


/must somehow be put over that the 


' child, also. is an animal, which reacts in 


the same way to faulty feeding, and 
that if he wishes to look his best and 
enjoy his work and play to the full, he 
will have to imitate the sleek, lively rat 
in eating what seems to be best for 
him. 

A survey may be made to determine 
what kinds of breakfasts are eaten by 
class members over a period of a week’s 
time. Names would not be attached to 
replies, but a chart would be built up to 
show numbers and varieties of foods 
used in any given meal. As a result 
discussion can be used to show not only 
what foods constitute a good breakfast 
for a school child, a busy mother, or a 
father who works with his hands, but 
what nutrition elements these foods 


. 
Food 


modified and supplemented rather than 


contain. patterns need to be 
remade entirely 

Parents may be invited to attend a 
summary of the study unit and certain 
foods may be served as samples to show 
what children have discovered about 
ways to prepare raw vegetables or new 
ways of preparing and serving common 
foods. Recipe books made by children 
may go home with parents, or may be 
used as Mother’s Day or Christmas gifts. 
Ways of making nutrition teaching a 
part of every day’s work are many and 
varied, but it takes a resourceful teacher 
to recognize the possibilities, and to fit 
them to the orade level of the children 


concerned, 


What Does the School Lunch Contribute to 
the Nutrition Program? 

For the school as a whole, provisions 
for noon lunch are important, and call 
for a policy that is understood and spon- 
sored by all. In one sense of the word, 
the rural school represents the ideal sit- 
uation for making the school lunch an 
educational experience. Good nutri- 
tion teaching will not wipe the slate 
clean of all previous food habits, but 


Will build on those already in use, and 
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will attempt to modify habits where 
change seems necessary and desirable. 
One hot dish may be planned, prepared, 
and enjoyed by the rural school group 
without too much time being required, 
and will be considered as something 
which contributes to the social well be- 
ing of the group. 

A school situation in which there is 
no cafeteria, and yet a considerable 
number of children must bring a lunch 
calls for several types of adjustments. 
Children may be encouraged to bring 
a thermos bottle of hot soup or cocoa, 
or milk. A parent-teacher association 
group may take the responsibility of 
serving one hot dish prepared by a 
mother whose child is in the group, and 
who makes the preparation once every 
month or every two months. <A group 
of children studying foods may prepare 
one hot dish a week to supplement these 
other suggested types of arrangements. 
The nutrition program is not accom- 
plished by the preparation or provision 
of food for the school lunch, but calls 
for an understanding of nutritional 
values of various foods served, through 
group discussion. 

In schools which have a cafeteria, the 
problem of the school lunch is a more 
complex teaching and learning situa- 
tion. It may or may not be desirable 
to have the teacher and her classroom 
group eat together. Or classroom dis- 
cussions may make children responsible 
as individuals both for courtesy and for 
wise food choices. In some schools the 
noon menu is available in the class- 
rooms each morning, or on Monday for 
the whole week. It may then be dis- 


cussed and evaluated by standards 
which children and teacher have de- 
veloped together. A wide variety of 
plans may be developed by teachers 
and children working together coopera- 
tively. The crux of the matter lies in 
the fact that the cafeteria will not be 
considered as something separate and 
apart, and of no concern to the class- 


room. 


How Can a School Initiate a Nutrition 
Program? 

Genuine interest in a problem can 
carry teachers a long way toward its 
solution, but the time comes when ex- 


pert help and advice are needed. Nutri- 
tion can be considered as a school su- 
pervisory problem in situations where 
a county nutritionist is employed whose 
job it is not only to see that the nutri- 
tion aspect of food is stressed, but that 
teachers are given assistance and direc- 
tion in their thinking about what chil- 
dren do to food, and what food does to 
In one situation described im a 
recent article, health was the topic used 


them. 


as a basis for teacher discussion groups 
throughout a county. The type of 
guidance given from the standpoint of 
nutrition was that of helping teachers 
to recognize nutrition possibilities in 
selecting areas of experience to be 
organized as units of work. 


What Represents Successful Practice in 
School Nutrition Work? 


In New Rochelle, N. Y., nutrition 
teaching has been recognized as being of 
equal value with any other area of ex- 
perience in the elementary school. 
Members of the home economics staff 
have been designated as consultants to 
elementary schools and give about 1 
hour a day to this service. Teachers 
arrange for consultation by appoint- 
ment, or by signing up on a sheet pro- 
vided for that purpose. Such meetings 
supplement an annual conference with 
the entire teaching staff of each school. 
Organization for nutrition education is 
encouraged by having set up in each 
school a working committee consisting 
of an interested classroom teacher, a 
nurse, the physical education teacher, 
the home economics consultant, and one 
or two parents. Such a committee at- 
tempts to coordinate the work of school 
and home through discussions, demon- 
strations, distribution of mimeographed 
materials, and work on the problem of 
the hot noon lunch. When one person 
in a school community such as the home 
economics consultant feels the responsi- 
bility for a nutrition program she can 
help to strengthen “weak spots” in the 
home and social living programs of the 
whole school; can help teachers to see 
values and sequences throughout the 
grades; and can help to interpret 
these values to teachers, children, and 
parents. 


(Concluded on page 182) 
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Education and 
Spiritual Preparedness 
(Concluded from page 162) 


is inextricably intertwined with the 
daily affairs of men it is not absent 
from any lifelike curriculum in these 
schools. And if democracy depends 
upon the sanctions and the ethical ideal- 
ism of religion, so also is religion ac- 
tualized in the organization and prac- 
tices of a truly democratic society. 
Separation of church and state in 
America may be a price we must pay 
for religious toleration. It need not 
mean that education, even secular edu- 
cation, should be without its motivating 
religious core. 


Strengthening Spiritual Foundations 


Indeed, there appears to me to be no 
satisfactory way of accounting for our 
democratic system of public education 
except as a result of the spirit and 
ideals of religion. Why should we 
willingly pay taxes for the education 
. of other peoples’ children except as we 
recognize a moral obligation to “do ye 
unto others as you that 
should do unto you”? As public edu- 

ation is a monument to the democratic 
ideal, that ideal itself has its roots in 
religion. For democratic education, I 
say, cannot be understood except in the 
framework of devotion to a faith in the 
possibility of a good life for everyone 
a faith which is essentially religious in 
character. 

Second, what is the role of education 
in strengthening these spiritual founda- 
tions NOW? Modern 
been maligned by some of its critics 
who have professed to see in it nothing 
but a sterile intellectualism. Other 
critics have attacked the schools as the 
sources of a cynicism and a lack of 
idealism in youth which, if the charge 
were true, bodes ill for the Nation in this 
time of crisis when we are in grave need 
of a national unity based upon a clear 
understanding of and a zealous faith in 


would men 


education has 


our democratic way of life. These 
critics, I am convinced, are unac- 


quainted with the moving currents of 
idealism in our schools. For example, 
in the current crisis thoughtful educa- 
tors are asking what the schools can do 


even more effectively than in the past 
to contribute to the spiritual prepared- 
ness of the Nation. There is almost 
universal that the 
must be depended upon to make essen- 
What are come of 
these contributions? Let 


agreement schools 
tial contributions. 
me mention 
just a few of them. 

First, the schools are giving greater 
emphasis to the development of a gen- 
uine understanding of our basic free- 
doms as these are embodied in our 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
Such an understanding will require a 
knowledge of the long and difficult 
struggle which has been waged by man- 
kind in the past and which continues 
today to secure or retain the fundamen- 
tal human rights of freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly; freedom of con- 
science and of religion; freedom from 
want; freedom from fear. 

Second, the schools are emphasizing 
the practice of democracy in and out of 
school by stressing the important ways 
in which youth can cultivate racial and 
religious tolerance, understanding, and 
cooperation in their school, home, ancl 
community relationships. 

Third, the 
young people needed training in or- 


schools are affording 
ganizing and presenting facts which 
bear upon debatable issues; in develop- 
ing effective techniques of group discus- 
sion and group decision leading to 
group action. 

Fourth, the schools are instilling a 
genuine respect for those qualities of 
character and competence whiich are 
indispensable requisites in all citizens 
in a democracy, whether occupying po- 
sitions of public or of private trust and 
confidence. 

Fifth, the schools are helping to 
deepen the conviction that our country 
can and will offer the possibility of an 
abundant life to everyone who will par- 
ticipate actively and honestly and co- 
operatively in seeking solutions to our 
common problems. 

Sixth, the schools are developing in 
young people and in many adults those 
essential practical knowledges and 
skills without which democratic ideals 
cannot be given practical expression ; 
and without which, at this time espe- 


cially, democracy cannot be effectively 





defended against brute force and ag- 
gression, 

These are but a few of the ways ip 
which the public schools are zealously} 
seeking to instill in our youth a senge 
of the basic rights and responsibiliti 
of citizens in a democracy. I submi 
to you that such objectives as I have 
just enumerated are not indicative of a 
cold and sterile intellectualism in the 
schools. Rather they point to a Warm 
sense of the responsibility of education 
to strengthen the spiritual foundations} 
of our democracy. 


A Fresh Vision 


Today educators have caught a fresh 
vision of the true relationship of eduea- 
tion and of religion in meeting the} 
crisis confronting our civilization, 
They have come to see even mor 
importance of 
They 


have been made conscious of the sources 


clearly the primary 


spiritual values in a democracy. 


of spiritual power which underlie de/ 
They 


have recognized the need for renewal of 


mocracy’s concern with ethics. 


a motivating faith, religious in charac. 
ter, which will undergird democracy’s! 
effort; a faith expressing itself in mu-4 
tual helpfulness and unselfish service 
to our brother man for the reason given 
by the prophet who said: “Have wel 
not all Father; hath not God, 
created us all?”—a saying which em- 
bodies all those visions of the City of 
God and of the New Jerusalem which 


one 


have inspired the hearts of men. 

Today a ruthless pagan State threat- 
ens to blot out that vision; to degrade} 
and enslave mankind. Yet the vision! 
but glows the brighter in the hearts and 
minds of millions of men and women, 
who are rededicating themselves to the) 
conservation of our priceless democratie 
heritage and to the preservation of outt 
spiritual freedoms—men and womel 
who agree with Dr. Faunce of Brown| 
University who said: 

“Above all the undulating surfaces of 
life shine the constellations of the sky.! 
To be just and kind, to be clean and) 
generous, to be loyal to men, and to 
God,.to live not for the little limited 
self but for the larger self we call hu- 
manity—these things were good in the| 
days of Epictetus and Plato and will oe 
good amid the ‘wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds.’ ” 
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Upper row, left to right: 


James R. Coxen, consultant in public service training. 


Dr. Franklin R. Zeran, specialist in occupational information and guid- 
ance in the Occupational Information and Guidance Serv:ce. 


Lower row: 


James W. Kelly, special agent in trade and industrial education in the 


Trade and Industrial Education Service. 


Edward G. Ludtke, agent, trade and industrial education, 


Southern Region. 


Mrs. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, specialist in occupations for girls and 
women in the Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 


Royce E. 


Brewster, specialist, consultaticn and field service in the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 


Rall I. Grigsby, educational and technical consultant in 


curriculum problems. 


C. E. Rakestraw, consultant in employee-employer relations. 


Allen T. Hamilton, special agent in trade and industrial education 


in the Trade and Industrial Education Service. 
Dr. Giles M. Ruch, Chief of the Research and Statistical Service. 


Felix E. Averill, special agent in industrial teacher training in the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service. 


Vocational Education Appointments 


The expansion of the federally 


aided program of vocational 





education during the past year 
is reflected in a number of permanent 
additions to the staff of the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It has been necessary during the 
year, also, to fill two vacancies in the 
consulting staff resulting from resigna- 
tions. 

Three new appointments have been 
made to the staff of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service. 

Felix EB. 


agent in 


iverill has been appointed special 
training in the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service. Mr. 


industrial teacher 
Averill took his teacher-training work at the 
Buffalo, Oswego, and New Paltz State Teachers 
Colleges in New York State. 

His experience includes 12 years of service 
in the field of machine design, industrial plant 
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lay-out, and supervision of mechanical con- 
struction in a variety of industries including 
the mining industry in Ontario and Quebec, 
Canada. He also was employed at different 
times with the Dupont Rayon Co., the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co., the U. 


Radiator Co., 


S. Gypsum Co., the 


American and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co, 
Mr. Averill spent 1 


extension teaching in Buffalo public schools; 


year in evening trade 


was for 6 years supervisor of apprentice train- 
ing in the Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, 
Pa., and for 5 years was responsible for the 
supervision of industrial shop work and cur- 
riculum construction in a division of the New 
York State Correction Department, and was 
an extension industrial teacher trainer for the 
New York State Department of Education. Mr. 
Averill has done research also on the manip- 
ulative aspects of mechanical aptitudes. 

Office of Educa- 
tion will include research in the field of teacher 


His activities in the U. 8. 


training and the preparation of material which 


may be used by teachers in developing improved 
teaching procedures. 

Allen T. Hamilton, special agent in trade and 
industrial education, who came to the U. 8. 
Office of Education from the position of State 
supervisor of industrial education in Indiana, 
received his preliminary education in Indiana 
and Missouri and taught for 3 years in the 
public schools of Missouri. Later he was em- 
ployed in the building trade in Indiana. After 
pursuing courses in the Central Nermal Col- 
lege at Danville, Ind., Mr. Hamilton taught in 
the public schools of Hendrick County. At 
the conclusion of his service in the Werld War 
he attended Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute, Ind., where he received a 
bachelor of science degree in industrial edu- 
cation in 1922. Subsequently, he spent 1 year 
as a teacher of industrial education in Evans- 
ville, Ind., 10 years as director of industrial 
education at Bloomington, and as a worker in 
the building trades during the summer periods, 
and for 7 years was State supervisor of indus- 


trial education in Indiana. He holds the mas- 
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ee 


ter of science degree from the University of 
Indiana, and is now completing a thesis for 
the doctor of education degree at _ that 
institution. 

Mr. Hamilton will assist in the promotion 
and supervision of training for national de- 
fense and will work on special problems in 
the field of trade and industrial education. 

James W. Kelly, who has been appointed 
special agent in trade and industrial educa- 
tion, came to the U. S. Office of Education 
from Washington where he was State direc 
tor for vocational education. 

He attended Bellingham (Wash.) Norma) 
School, the University of Washington, and 
majored in industrial education at Colorado 
State College. He served an apprenticeship 
and worked as a millwright and draftsman 
on sawmill construction in California, Wash 
ington, and British Columbia. For 10 years 
Mr. Kelly was instructor in drawing and 
other subjects related to instruction offered 
in trade training classes in the Bellingham 
publie schools. From 1926 to 1939, he served 
as State supervisor of industrial education 
for Washington. During his tenure in this 
position, Mr. Kelly organized the Washington 
vocational rehabilitation program in 1933 and 
the Washington State Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee in 1985. At different periods, also, he 
conducted industrial teacher-training classes 
at the University of Washington, Oregon 
State College, Colorado State College, and at 
the Arizona State Teachers College, in Flag 
staff. 

Mr. Kelly will act as assistant to the Chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Sery- 
ice in charge of administrative activities 
related to national defense training. 

Edward G. Ludtke, who for the past 16 
years has been supervisor of trade and in 
dustrial education in Louisiana, has been 
appointed agent for trade and _ industrial 
education in the southern region, succeeding 
C. E. Rakestraw in this position. 

He attended Valparaiso University and has 
pursued courses also at Loyola University, 
Louisiana State University, and Colorado 
State College. He taught for 4 years in the 


‘public schools in his native State of Indiana 


and was for 2 years employed as a machinist 
in an industrial concern at La Porte, Ind. 

Following war service, he became director 
of the trade-training work at the Veterans’ 
Training Center maintained by the U. 8. 
Veterans’ Bureau at Pascagoula, Miss., and 
later served as training officer at the local 
branch of the Veterans’ Bureau in New Or- 
leans. He left the latter position to become 
State supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
eation in Louisiana. 


Three new members have been added 
also to the staff of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, 
which was organized in 1938. 


Royce EB. Brewster has been appointed 
specialist, consultation and field service, Oc 


cupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice. Mr. Brewster holds the degrees of bach- 
elor of arts and bachelor of science from 
the North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex., and has completed work for 
the doctor of philosophy degree at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

His experience includes service as teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of schools in 
Texas districts; as a teacher of courses in 
various phases of guidance during summer 
Sessions of the University of Florida; as a 
member of the staff of the division of research 
and child accounting, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education; and as district educa- 
tional adviser during a 5-year period for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. He was for a 
year agency supervisor for a life insurance 
company. 

Mr. Brewster will assist State boards for 
vocational education in initiating and carry- 
ing on programs of occupational information 
and guidance and, in cooperation with State 
authorities, will work with local schools in 
extending and expanding guidance service 
in schools and communities. 

Urs. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, who is the 
specialist in occupations for girls and women 
in the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, attended the cooperative course at 
the University of Cincinnati, where she re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts and commercial 
engineer degrees; spent 1 year at the New 
York School of Social Work; received the 
master of arts degree from American Uni- 
versity ; and studied at the London School of 
Economics and the Geneva School of Inter 
national Studies. 

Prior to joining the U. 8S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, Mrs. Zapoleon’s experience included 
service as vocational counselor in the Cin 
cinnati public schools, and as head of the 
junior counseling division of the District of 
Columbia Employment Center. She is the 
author of occupational publications issued by 
the Cincinnati public schools, including The 
Policeman in Cincinnati and The Printing 
Trades in Cincinnati; publications of the 
District of Columbia Employment Center, in- 
cluding The Telephone Operator in Washing- 
ton, 0. C., The Stenographer in Washington, 
D. C., and How To Get a Job. She is chair 
man of the legislative committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
vice president of the District of Columbia 
Guidance and Personnel Association, and a 
member of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

Mrs. Zapoleon’s duties include research and 
special service in the field of occupational 
information and guidance, especially as it 
relates to girls and women, 

Dr. Franklin R. Zeran, who has been ap 
pointed specialist in occupational informa- 
tion and guidance in the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, received 
his bachelor of arts, master of arts, and doc- 
tor of philosophy degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin. He taught during different 


periods in the summer sessions of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, University of North] 
Carolina, and the North Carolina State 
College. 

Dr. Zeran came to Washington during the 
present year after 8 years of service as dj. 
rector of testing and guidance in the Manji. 
towoe public schools. During this period, het 
was prominently identified with organiza. 
tions interested in vocational guidance ae 
tivities, including 
Dr. Zeran has contributed articles on voea. 


Kiwanis Internationa] 
‘ ; 


tional guidance subjects to educational and 
professional journals. 

Dr. Zeran will, as specialist in occupational) 
information, give particular attention to the| 
collating and dissemination to the States of| 
information from national sources useful to 
programs of guidance. As an immediate 
undertaking, he will assist in a national study 





of methods of following up school leavers— 
drop-outs and graduates. 


| 

Dr. Giles M. Ruch has been appointed 
Chief of the Research and Statistical! 
Service of the Vocational Division. 

Dr. Ruch, who is a native of Lowa, is 4 
graduate of the University of Oregon, from 
which he received the bachelor of arts degree, 
and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Leland Stanford University. 


He has served successively as instructer] 
in science subjects in the Ashland (Ore)! 
High School; principal of the University High 
School, Eugene, Ore.; assistant professor of 
education, University of Oregon; instructor in 
education, Leland Stanford University ; ass 
ciate professor of education and psychology,) 
University of Iowa; associate professor a 
education, University of Chicago summer! 
session; and professor of education, Univer 
sity of California. In 1984 Dr. Ruch was 4] 
visiting lecturer at Harvard pepe 
Prior to accepting service with the Office of} 
Education where he has for the past year been; 
consultant in vocational guidance, Dr. Rueb 
was for 4 years associated with the editorial] 
department of Scott Foresman & Co. 

Dr. Ruch, who is a contributing editor af 
the Journal of Experimental Education, is) 
the author of a number of books and other 
publications on various educational subjects. 
He is author or coauthor of approximately 
50 measures for the evaluation of educational 
achievements, including the Stanford Achieve 
ment Test which has been given to millions} 
of pupils. He is also coauthor of the book, 
Readings in Educational Psychology, and é 
chapter 11 of Methods of Research in Educ, 
tion, and of two publications of the Occup 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Minimum Essentials 
of the Individual Inventory in Guidance and 
Organization and Administration. 

As Chief of the Research and Statistical 
Service of the Vocational Division, Dr. Rud 
is responsible for the conduct and coordint| 
tion of research in the field of yocational] 
education, auditing and compilation of final 
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cial and statistical reports from State boards 
for vocational education, and for the prepara- 
tion and review of bulletins and reports in the 
succeeds 


vocational education. He 


Johi 


field of 


the late Dr. Cummings, former chief 


of this service. 


Rall I. Grigsby has been appointed to 


filla new ly created position eclueation- 
al and technical consultant im cur- 
riculum problems. 

Mr. Grigsby holds the bachelor of arts 
degree from Cornell College and the master 
of arts degree from Drake University, and 
has studied at the University of Iowa, Uni 


yersity of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
the 


positions which he has held are: 


and University of Washington. Among 


Teacher of 
English, social studies, mathematics, and 
physical education in several Iowa and Illinois 
the Hiatt 


Des Moines, Iowa: di 


high schools; principal of Amos 
Junior High 
rector of the department of pupil adjustment, 
Des 


director of secondary 


School in 


attendance, and auxiliary agencies, 


Moines public schools; 
schools in Des Moines and of the Des Moines 
Public Forums In connection with his work 
Moines, M1 


part in the development of programs of pupil 


in Des Grigsby had a leading 


adjustment, educational and vocational guid 
ance, curriculum experimentation and course 


revision, selection and in-service training of 


teachers, and adult education. 


In his new position Mr. Grigsby will serve 


as consultant on problems of curricular or 
with 


field of 


ganization and development : 


Federal 


cooperate 


und State agencies in the 


, vocational education on procedures and plans 


for the development of vocational programs at 


various education levels: and initiate and 


conduct research in curriculum problems, 
Two vacancies, one caused by the res 


ignation of Lyman S. Moore as consult- 


, ant in public-service training, and the 


other by the resignation of Charles N. 


Fullerton as consultant in employee- 
employer relations, have recently been 
filled by promotion of two members of 
the Office of 


James R. Coxen, formerly special agent 


Education personnel. 
m the Trade and Industrial Edueation 
Service, was appointed to the former 
position, and C. E. Rakestraw, formerly 
agent for trade and industrial educa- 
tion in the southern region, was ap- 
pointed to the latter position. 

Mr. Coxen has been in Federal service since 
1829 when he was appointed agent for trade 
and industrial education in the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education. He holds a bach 
flor of science degree in engineering from 


Kansas State College and a master of science 
degree in industrial education from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 


experience in 


He has had teaching 


trade and industrial education 
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iu the schools of Pennsylvania, Indiana, New 
Mexico, and Texas. He also conducted courses 
in the administration and supervision of trade 
and industrial education in the University of 
Wyoming, the University of Hawaii, Colorado 
State College, and the University of Arizona. 
Before entering upon his teaching experience, 
Mr. Coxen served as a student apprentice with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preceding his service with the Federal Gov- 
Mr. for 7 State 
director of vocational education in Wyoming, 


ernment, Coxen was years 
where he organized the federally aided voca 
tional education program authorized under the 
Smith-Hughes Act; for 4 
torial director of vocational 
Hawaii, to which position he was appointed 


and years Terri- 


education in 


immediately after the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Federal act to that Territory. 

In his consulting position Mr. Coxen will 
plan, organize, and conduct studies and in- 
vestigations in the field of public-service train 
He will 


cators in the States, to colleges and universi- 


be available to vocational edu 


Ing. 


ties, and to other groups interested in 


promoting the development of vocational edu- 
cation, for assistance in promoting or improv- 
ing programs of training for public-service 
occupations. 

Mr. 


degree from the Colorado State College. He 


Rakestraw holds a bachelor of science 
served a 4-year apprenticeship in the machine 
trade and was engaged in this trade for about 
as civilian 
instructor in the Motor Transport School, Fort 
Bliss, Tex., and as principal of the Y. M. C. A. 
School in El Tex. ; 
instructor in auto shop work and later direc 


S years. Subsequently, he served 


Automotive Paso, was 


tor of vocational education in the El Paso pub- 


lic schools. It was from this position that 


Mr. Rakestraw was called to Washington in 
1927. 

As consultant in employee-employer rela 
tions, Mr. Rakestraw will make studies and 


investigations of worker-employer problems 


arising in connection with the operation of 
the federally aided program of trade and in- 
dustrial education in the States and will serve 
as consultant to the Office of Education, State 
boards for State 
trade and industrial advisory and craft com- 
employees and 


vocational education, and 


mittees on relations of 
employers. 


* 


United States Maritime Commission 

More than 10,000 cadet officers, ca- 
dets, unlicensed seamen, and appren- 
tices have taken part in the training 
program of the United States Mari- 
time Commission since it was started 
in 1938, according to the latest annual 
report of the Commission. Special na- 
tional defense classes in radio, visual 
estab- 


signaling, and gunnery were 


lished during the year. 


C. S. Examinations 


Examinations for the following posi- 
tions in the Government Service have 
been announced by the United States 
Civil Service Commission: 

MAKER 

Vary according to place of em- 

ployment, ranging from $7.44 a day to $1.24 


INSTRUMENT 
Pay scales. 


an hour. 

Appointments.—To be made at Frankford 
Philadelphia, Pa., and at 
naval establishments throughout the country 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Completion of a 4-year ap- 
prenticeship as instrument maker, or 4 years’ 


Arsenal, various 
and at 


Experience. 


experience in the construction or machining of 
instruments. Substitution of work 
toward a machinist’s or toolmaker’s appren- 


scientific 


ticeship may be allowed for part of this 
experience, 

iyge.—Applicants must have passed their 
twentieth but must not have passed their 


sixty-second birthday. 


Closing date.—Until further notice. 


JUNIOR AIRWAY TRAFFIC CONTROLLER 
Pay. S2.000 a year. 


tppointments.—Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

with aircraft 
operations, such as in the capacity of aircraft 
dispatcher, airport station manager or officer 


Erperience.—In connection 


directly associated with military or naval air- 
craft Certified or United States 
Government pilots with instrument rating or 


operations. 


cross-country flying experience may also 


qualify. 


Closing date.—Until further notice. 


CHEMIst (explosive) 
Chemist, $3,800; 


$4,600 : 


Pay scales. 


$5,600 : 


principal, 


senior, associate, $3,200; 


$2,600. 
Closing date. 


assistant, 
November 30, 1041. 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 

Pay Engineer, $3,800; principal, 
$5,600 ; senior, $4,600; associate, $3,200; metal- 
$5,600 ; 


scales. 


lurgist, $3,800; principal, senior, 
$4,600: associate, $3,200. 

Experience.—Completion of 4-year college 
course with major study in certain scientific 
subjects and responsible experience in metal- 
lurgy or metallurgical engineering. Appro- 
priate graduate study may be substituted for 
part of the required experience. 

Age.—Must not have passed sixtieth birth- 
day. 


Closing date.—December 31, 1241, 


Dental laboratory mechanics and den- 
tal hygienists are also wanted by the 
Commission for the Public Health Serv- 
ice, War Department, and Veterans’ 
Administration. 

For further information write to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Box Elder Is in Utah 


by Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Home Economics Education 


xk Extending for almost 70 


miles along the edge of the 

Be western slope of the Wasatch 
Mountain range is Box Elder, Utah, a 
rural county larger than the whole 
eastern State of Connecticut. 
peaks rise sharply against the sky to 






Jagged 


the right as one drives north up the 
valley. Orchards fertile 
lands stretch away to the left where 


and farm 
the hills on the far horizon catch lovely 
colors in all kinds of weather at all 
times of day. 

You know this county better than 
you think because it was here in the 
desert at Promontory Point 
west of Brigham City that the two 
branches of the first 
railroad came together in 1869. 


30 miles 


transcontinental 
Here, 
too, is the Lucin cut-off, the long bridge 
that carries the trains over the north 
end of the Great Salt Lake. And here, 
also, is the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge, the largest 
sanctuary in the country. 

. Life in Box Elder County seems to 
have unusual stability. 


man-made bird 


The popula- 
tion is about 19,000, concentrated for 
the most part in small communities on 
the east side of the valley. 
City, the county seat, is a town of ap- 
proximately 5,500. The 
mainly of English and Scandinavian 
descent. 


Brigham 


people are 
Less than 4 percent are Jap- 
anese, Mexican, or Indian. Most of 
them own their own homes, operate 
their own farms and businesses, and 


belong to the Mormon church. Mar- 
riages, in general, are enduring. The 


chief industries are farming and stock 
‘aising although Box Elder has a beet- 
sugar factory, a poultry 
plant, three canneries, three flour mills, 
a woolen mill, a plant for making con- 
crete pipe, two candy factories, 


processing 


five 
bakeries, two creameries, a marble stone 
works, and 
plants. 

Box Elder has 28 elementary, 1 jun- 


two electric generating 


170 





The publicity committee selecting pictures portraying country life. 


ior high, and 2 high schools, 1 serving 
the north and the other the south side 
of the valley. In the west end of the 
county, distances between settlements 
vary from 6 to 55 miles, but consolida- 
tion of rural schools has been carried 
as far as now seems desirable. Free 
transportation is provided for all stu- 
dents living more than 2 miles from an 
elementary or 3 high 
Public this 


comprehensive educational program is 


miles from a 


school. appreciation ot 
shown by the fact that one-third of the 


entire population is enrolled in the 


schools of the county. 
Experimental Program 


In this setting is the fourth of the 


experimental programs of education 
family living being 
1. S. Office of Edu- 
You may be wondering, as you 
think of the 


wholesome family living in Box Elder 


for home and 
sponsored by the | 
cation. 


fine opportunities for 


County and the other three centers de- 
scribed in previous articles, why four 
communities privileged in so many 
ways were chosen for laboratory work 
The an- 
communities 


of the kind now going on. 
that 
typical of hundreds of others in the 


swer is these are 


regions which they represent. Family 
failing to achieve its main 


them. For 


life is not 


purposes in any one ot 


many good reasons, we do want te 
there 


will 


know, however, whether is any 


form of edueation which enable 
more families to derive more happiness 
2nd more benefit from their family ex- 
would otherwise — be 


perience than 


possible. 
In Box 


other places in the United States, the 


Elder. as in thousands of 


public schools have long provided in- 


struction in many phases of homemak- 


ing for young people and adults. Good 
aus these instructional programs have 


been, however, both teachers and stu- 
dents have felt their limitations keenly. 
Is it, after all, worth while to spend 
time studying about family life if social 
the individual 
control 


conditions over which 


family has no consistently 
frustrate the most enlightened family 
Probably not, if these con- 
Fortu- 


nately there is no such thing as a static 


planning / 


ditions will never change. 


culture. New values, new understand- 


ings, new experiences coming into 
continuously 


Why not 


make this natural process of commu- 


living communities are 


altering their characteristics. 
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‘nity change more deliberate, more ef- 


fective? Why not try, through a far- 
reaching program of education, to help 
communities recognize and do some- 
thing about the common needs of their 
ewn families / 

There have been many definitions of 
democracy but running through them 
all is the basic assumption that in a 
the 
the conditions under which they wish 
The 


these conditicns is the democratic proc- 


democratic society citizens create 


to live. continuous creation of 


ess. It is a highly important and 


patriotic service to the country as a 
whole when any community undertakes 


to study the practice of democracy as 


| Box Elder and the other three centers 


| takes. place in 


are doing. The service becomes espe- 
cially significant when the experiment 


a field of such major 


iconcern as family welfare. 


Beginnings in Box Elder County 
were similar to beginnings in the other 
October 1938. 


the U. 5. 


centers. Ih two 


Office 
to Utah to discuss 


three 
regional agents Trom 
of Education 


with the State department ot public 


went 


instruction the possibility of including 
« Utah county in the plans for a na 
from 
both the State and Federal offices then 


went to Brigham ( ity to consult with 


tional study. Representatives 


the county super tendent of schools, 


who called together for conference 
about ho 8 peopl representing the 


iools, and other CIVIC, 


churches, the scl 


‘social, and professional groups. 


These representative people, accord 
hg to a report of the early meetings, 
were enthusiastically and sincerely in 
favor of undertaking the project, al 
though no one, at this time, had a very 
clear idea as to how ' 
Thi 


phasizes the most Important clifference 


the program would 


be developed. last comment em 
det Ween the approaches to problem- 
democratic 


Here in 


feeling of 


solving in and autocratic 


societies, America we 


start 


with a need to work on 


problems that we want to understand, 
Perhaps it is because we never expect 
f0 stop growing that we find it so hard 
to be 


“perfect” State! 


interested in blueprints for a 


As a result of these preliminary con- 
sultations, arrangements were made for 


Box Elder County to participate in the 
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Bibliofraphy 


BOOKS ON 
HOMI 


The librarian of the Brigham Carnegie Library points out a bibliography prepared by the 
library committee. 


Washington conference called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education to 


make plans for the development of ex- 


perimental programs of family life 
education in four selected centers. 


The 


conference by the State superintendent 


county was represented at this 
of public instruction, the State direc- 
tor the 
superintendent of schools for the Box 
Elder school district, and the princi- 
pals of the Box Elder and Bear River 


of homemaking education, 


high schools. 
First Steps 


The first step toward the develop- 
ment of a coordinated family life edu- 
cation program for Box Elder County, 
however, was taken prior to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Through the office 
of the 


schools, 


county superintendent of 


information was collected 
which would give a general picture of 
the population, the geography, the pre- 
vailing economic and social conditions, 
On the 


basis of this information, certain gen- 


and the resources of the area. 


eral objectives for a long-time program 
were decided upon. These included: 
(1) Changes in the school curriculum; 
2) the development of laboratory fa- 
cilities for the study of child develop- 
ment; and (3) the improvement, exten- 
sion and coordination of family life 
education programs already being car- 
ried on by existing community agencies 


other than the schools. Specific, im- 
mediate objectives were: (1) the im- 
provement of library facilities in the 


(2) 
the development of an effective plan of 


field of home and family living; 


community organization; (3) increased 
opportunities for adult education; (4) 
the study of specific community needs. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
Box Elder program to date is the prog- 
ress which has been made toward the 
second of these four specific objectives. 
A plan of community organization has 
been slowly and carefully developed 
which seems now capable of indefinite 
expansion. It is the soundness of this 
basic plan which has made possible the 
gains reported in the direction of all 
other objectives. 

The the 
of a full-time coordinator since Novem- 


ber 1938. 


program has had services 
It has also had continuous 
assistance from the State coordinator 
of parent education. Important as the 


services rendered by these trained 
workers have been, however, the real 
strength of the Box Elder program 
lies largely in the fact that the plan- 
ning committee, under a lay chairman, 
has maintained its sense of responsi- 
bility for or its interest in the problems 
with which, 2 years ago, it undertook 
to deal. 

The present pattern of program or- 
ganization is as follows: There is, first 
of all, a large council representing a 
cross section of community interests. 
This is the group which was first called 
together in 1938 to help decide whether 
or not the county should accept the 
invitation from Washington to become 
an experimental center. It has no ad- 
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ministrative responsibility for the pro- 
gram and has not sat as a council since 
the meeting mentioned above. Since 
its chief function is one of interpreta- 
tion, it will convene from time to time 
as studies and surveys become report- 
able and materials develop which re- 
quire dissemination. 

The central sponsoring committee is 
an active, working group of about 50 
people, some chosen because they repre- 
sent important agencies, others because 
they are interested in the family life 
education program and want to help 
with it. “It is this central sponsoring 
committee which makes the plans and 
directs the course of the program,” 
writes the coordinator, 
must be kept in mind that suggestions 
may come from any agency or indi- 
vidual.” 

“Because a large group is apt to be 
unwieldy in putting plans into action,” 


“alt hough it 


the coordinater goes on to say, “the 
central sponsoring committee has dele- 
gated this responsibility to an execu- 
tive committee. At the time. 
this executive committee is made up of 


present 


the chairman of the central sponsoring 
committee, a parent, the stwyperintendent 
of the Box Elder County School Dis- 
trict, and the coordinator of the pro- 
gram.” 


the meetings of the central sponsoring 


The executive committee plans 


committee, reports the work of tempo- 
rary committees back to the central 
sponsoring committee, and carries out 
the decision of the latter with respect 
to these reports and other matters of 
business. 

The central sponsoring committee has 
developed the policy of appointing tem- 
porary committees to work on special 
assignments. Chairmen and 
for these are selected by a committee on 
committees made up of the executive 
committee and the State coordinator in 
parent education. 
new job to be done requiring the direc- 
tion of a temporary committee, the com- 
mittee on committees first finds out 
which members of the central sponsor- 


members 


Whenever there is a 


ing committee are interested and willing 
toserve. These persons then help to en- 
list the aid of individuals in the com- 
munity not previously affiliated with 
the movement, who have the special 


training, experience, or qualities of 
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personality which seem to be needed. 
It is by following the work of these 
temporary committees that one gets a 
real view of what is going on over the 
county in connection with the program. 
It is through the action undertaken by 
them that the thinking of the central 
sponsoring committee is implemented. 


Continuous Discussion of Needs 


Specific assignments to temporary 
committees have grown out of the con- 
tinuous discussion of local family needs 
which has been going on in central 
sponsoring committee meetings from the 
These needs were vaguely 
that 
parents needed to be helped to assume 


beginning. 


expressed at first. Some said 


more responsibility for the education of 
their children; that the schools and the 
church were being asked to give a kind 
character which 


of basic training 


parents alone can actually provide. 
Others felt that family members needed 
to learn how to participate more effec- 
tively in family action. Still 


thought that the greatest need was for 


others 


better understanding between genera- 
tions in the family, especially between 
There 
were some who believed that the pro- 
start with 
parent education in regard to the de- 
What 


has actually happened is that as these 


parents and adolescent children. 


cram ought to intensive 


velopmental needs of children. 


needs were brought to light, specific 
ways of working on all of them be- 
came apparent, and one by one tempo- 
rary committees were set up to start 


and keep all the balls rolling. At the 
present time, seven temporary commit- 


active: A committee on 
studies and surveys, two adult educa- 
tion committees, a publicity committee, 


a library committee, an elementary 


tees are 


school committee, and a committee on 
local planning units. 

The committee on studies and surveys 
committee for the pro- 
selieving that the 


is a research 


gram as a whole. 
best way to determine community needs 
is to study conditions in the community, 
this group has gone out to get facts upon 
which the central sponsoring committee 
can base certain important decisions. 
Three studies are now under way: (1) A 
survey of the work of agencies and or- 


ganizations having educational pro- 


grams contributing to family educa? 


tion; (2) a study of the needs and inter. 
ests of local youth; and (3) a study to| 
see whether agencies and organizations! 
in Box Elder County are overlapping 
in the demands they make on people's 
time. } 

Here we have a group of lay people: 
creating their own survey blanks, de| 
veloping their own procedures, seeking 
help from specialists as they need it, 
analyzing and reporting on their own 
returns to other lay groups ready to do/ 
whatever needs to be done with prob-| 
The State College at 


Logan has given valuable consultant! 


lems discovered. 


service with studies. The youth study, 
patterned after the Maryland Survey, 
was conducted by the education depart. 
ment of the Utah State Agricultural] 
College, the Elder Committee 


assisting. 


Box 


Adult Education Committees 
| 


In Box Elder County, there is one} 
committee for adult education for the 
northern half of the valley and one for 
the southern, Each of these has worked! 
hard to provide a program for its con 
stituency which would meet the ex 
pressed needs and interests of those 
wanting to attend classes. Instead of 
depending on the school authorities for| 
the spade work on the schedules, each 
committee developed its own fact-find-| 
ing questionnaires, secured teachers for| 
classes requested, wrote announcements 
and planned, in detail, its publicity.) 
Those who have followed this part of 
the experiment closely are waiting with 
interest to see whether an adult-educa- 
tion program with this kind of folk- 
leadership has greater vitality and 
appeal than those offered under insti 
tutional auspices, 

A fourth committee is the publicity 
committee. This group should  prob-| 
ably be called the “committee on inter- 
pretation” because its function is te 
keep the public informed about and) 
interested in the development of the 
program. The personnel includes ed 
tors and reporters connected with all 
of the county papers. One of the best 
things about the Box Elder program, 
incidentally, is the way it provides op! 
portunities for people with special | 


training or experience to use their spe 
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eial knowledge and skill in the service 
ef the community. Through contacts 
with State newspapers made by the 
coordinator and members of this com- 
mittee, the family life program is now 
attracting State-wide attention, 

The library committee is responsible 
for making as widely available as pos- 
sible throughout the county books and 
pamphlets which will help create a leat. 
what 
Each of 


the five county libraries has been can- 


ter general understanding of 


“eood” family living means. 
~ , 


vassed by a team, consisting of the li- 
brarian in charge and a board member, 
to see what books on family life are 


already on hand. and which need, some 


day, to be ordered. The need for this 
committee, already strongly felt. will 


become greater and greater as the 


adult-education program enters new 
phases of development, and the de- 
mand for reading material increases. 
The elementary school committee was 
organized in November 1940. to find 
out how the elementary schools of the 


county can best participate in the fam- 


ily life education program. The fol- 
lowing questions, raised at the first 


meeting, show how closely related to 
such a program the work of the schools 
must be: 


1. What can the 


home and community conditions which 


schools do about 
result in young children being on the 
after school ¢ 


2. How can we 


street 
give children more 
responsibility in school ? 

3. How ean the check lists which are 
used as a basis of conferences with 
parents be made to function more ade- 
quately ¢ 


1, Where can we 
material to be 


find usable source 


used in working on 
home-school relationships ¢ 


5. What can be 


Which serves two adjacent communi- 


done in a_ school 


ties to bring about a feeling of unity 
between them ? 

The committee voted to work first on 
problem No. 4. 13 of the 28 ele- 


mentary schools in the county have now 


since 


substituted evaluative conferences with 
A list of 13 


discussion 


parents for report cards. 
specific questions for was 
prepared at a meeting of the elemen- 
tary staff. this 
meeting, the committee met to outline 


teaching Follow ing 
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in detail plans for a study, school by 
school, of successful procedures in par- 
Returns from 
the separate schools are to be compiled 


ent-teacher counseling. 


by the coordinator early this spring 
in a form which can be used as a basis 
for discussion at the next meeting of 
this committee. Tying closely in with 
the work of the elementary school com- 
curriculum 
This is a group of parents, 


mittee is a committee on 
revision. 
teachers, and students working with the 
State coordinator of parent education 
on the development of some units on 
family relationships and child develop- 


ment to be used in the revised State 
home economic curriculum. 
The committee on local planning 


units grew out of a need felt by the 
central sponsoring committee for some 
regular way of giving help to small 
population centers in the county wish- 
ing to organize to meet their own needs. 
This is a committee which can only 
function as requests for help come to it. 
At least one little town is making inter 
esting plans for the development of a 
family life education program, suited 


to its special needs. 
Specific Achievements 


An account of specific achievements 


to date would make a long. story. 
Classes for parents were organized in 
connection with summer kindergartens 
and will be offered again this year. 
adult-eduecation classes 


this 


Enrollment in 


increased 25 percent year over 


last. Classes for boys and girls in per- 
sonal and social living have been or- 


both The 
plan of substituting conferences with 


ganized in high schools. 


parents for report cards in the ele- 
mentary schools has been tremendously 
accelerated. 

A most significant development in 
this 


steady increase, during the past 2 years, 


connection with program is the 
in the number of active participants. 
More than 170 people are now working 
on one or more of the various commit- 
tees. Every time a new committee is 
added to the working group in the Box 
Elder family life education program a 
new opportunity for gaining insight 
into processes involved in the practice 
of creative citizenship is opened up. 


The following preface to an histori- 
cal report of the program so far was 
written this fall by the chairman of the 
central sponsoring committee. It so 
well summarizes the spirit and the pur- 
pose of this enterprise that we take 
pleasure in offering it by way of con- 
clusion. 

“The project described in this re- 
port,” it says, “is an educational ex- 
periment. It is intended as nothing 
The Box Elder 
County is its laboratory ; its people and 


more. aggregate of 
its physical resources are its materials. 

“The from the 
realization that democracy, suddenly 


experiment issues 
grown intensely important to Ameri- 
cans, is based in home and family 
“The success of the experiment is 
limited to the capacities of ordinary 
people, proceeding, in the somewhat 
slow method of 


thinking and group action, from what 


democratic group 
we are and have already established 
toward possible accents and procedures 
in living and learning which will re- 
vitalize what we have come to call ‘The 
American Way of Life.’ 

“We are grateful for the opportunity 
to pioneer in the field. Pioneers who 
persist usually develop by their pio- 
neering and gain the first fruits of the 
undertaking. We 
successful 


can but hope for 
which 


may be profitably utilized locally and 


some developments 


extended to other communities.” 


* 


Society for Crippled Children 
Conducts Seal Sales 


The National Society for Crippled 
Children is again offering its annual 
sale of Easter seals through which the 
program of the National Society and 
of its affiliated State organizations is in 
part financed. The first seal appeared 
in 1934 to be used on letters and pack- 
ages, and each year thereafter a differ- 
The trend 
of the seal sale has been steadily up- 
ward, and a large number of States 
now participate through their State 
societies for crippled children. Seals 
may be secured from the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


ent design has been issued. 
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AK The children in the fifth 
grade prepared as a part of 
their classroom work a dra- 
matic presentation to show what democ- 
racy means in the United States. Its 
presentation was so successful that they 
were asked to give their production in 
other classrooms of the school, and 
finally, the parents heard so much about 
it that they became interested and asked 
to be permitted to see it. 

In order to point out some of the ways 
in which history shows that democracy 
has been threatened, the children se- 
lected episodes illustrating some of the 
attacks that had been made upon our 
freedoms: Freedom of speech, religious 
liberty, and freedom of the press. They 
chose the trial of Roger Williams where 
both freedom of speech and religious 
liberty were threatened; the burning 
and destruction of printing presses in 
the Middle West to stop the publication 
of newspapers containing what were 
then called “seditious” articles, to stifle 
the press, and the meeting of the Consti- 
tutional Convention where the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights were pro- 
vided to protect the civil and religious 
liberty of all the people of the United 
States. The necessary research was 
done by the children who wrote the 
script and then presented the play. 

This is one answer to the parent 
who. recently asked the question, How 
“an we teach our children patriotism ? 
This is a concrete example of one way 
in which children may develop sound 
attitudes toward American institutions, 
toward the American way of living, 
and create a protective instinct toward 
the freedoms which have been pur- 
chased at such tremendous cost by the 
early pioneers. The dramatic presen- 
tation at school may well become a 
part of constructive home discussions. 
It need not stop in the schoolroom. 

Patriotism is one of the character- 
istics which have their beginnings in 
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by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 











Fifth in Series 
The article on this page is the fifth in a 
series under the general title, Our Adven- 
tures with Children. 


episode is presented. 


Each month an 
Some of these are 
related to problems of the school, others 
to those of the home, and still others with 
the cooperation of home and school. 

Teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators adventure daily into the actual 
experience of human relationships. This 
experience is interesting and profitable 


when examined objectively. 








childhood. There are 


characteristics fundamental to the de- 


early many 
velopment of character and personality 
of the children for which parents are 
inescapably responsible. 

Children learn not only through ex- 
periencing and reliving the experiences 
of others, but they learn too from daily 
examples of those who surround them 
with such virtues as love of country 
and loyalty to its laws and institutions; 
honesty and integrity; respect for the 
respectable; reverence for God; sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate; kindness to 
the weak and aged, and many other 
virtues that make up the character of 
a worth-while citizen. 

Children imitate what they see and 
hear. Their attitudes toward the 
church, the school and school officials, 
the Government and public officials, the 
neighbors, and toward those who serve 
them in the community are modified 
by the attitudes of adults who are with 
them. In the home first and then in 
the school and the community children 
should learn how to get along with 
other people. 

Parents as well as teachers must be 
constantly aware of how learning takes 
place and be prepared to create learn- 
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VY. TEACHING PATRIOTISM IN HOME AND SCHOOL 


—— 


ing situations for their children. Pap. 
ticularly must parents have a strong 


sense of their own responsibility ag 





citizens, ' 
. e . . i 
It is important for children to be 





made aware of their heritage, of the 


freedoms which make _ the United] 


States different from any other country} # 


in the world, and of the reeponsliay 
of each citizen to protect this heritage, 
They should know that these freedoms! 
include: The freedom to speak; to wor) 
ship; to have a fair trial; to have 4 
free press; to have universal suffrage 
Children should learn all about these 
freedoms and be prepared to protect; 
them not only by consistent support of 
the laws of the land but also by ther 
intelligent attitudes toward the local, 
State, and national governments from 
which protection and safety are de 
rived. They should develop an under. 
standing of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights/ 
Through such backgrounds of under! 





standing and foundations of learning 
children may unconsciously have an ap- 
preciation of their country, pride in its 
achievements, and a conviction of the 
worth-whileness of the American way 
of living. 

The teachers’ part in the teaching of 
children at school to appreciate their 
country is important. Such teaching 
depends greatly upon the teacher’s de 
votion to the ideals of democracy. 
Most of all, the teacher must practice 
democracy in school so that children 
may have an example of its applica 
tion to daily life. She must show a re 
spect for the dignity of each individual 
child, lead the children to examine all 
sides of a question and maintain good 
feeling in spite of the difference of 
opinion that may be brought out. She 
should encourage the participation of 
pupils in the activities of the school, 
and accustom them to working, play 


ing, and getting along together. 
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When children are old enough to go 
to school they can learn more and more 
about the laws, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the freedoms which 
protect our civil life. 

Teachers perform a patriotic service 
by multiplying the opportunities by 
which their children experience in dra- 
matics and in other Ways the exper- 
ences of the past. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How do children best learn loyalty to their 


eountry ¢ 


9 What are some of the means by which 
learning takes place 

8 What are the freedoms that make the 
United States different from other coun 
tries? Discuss each 

4, What part can parents best take in de- 
veloping patriotism in their children? 
Discuss 

5. What part can teachers take helping chil 


dren understand real patriotism? 


6. Where do children get their ideas of 
loyalty, liberty, and citizenship? 

7. Which is most important in the learning 
process, the teacher or the parents? Dis- 
cuss 

§ What special occasions might be used to 
develop ideals of patriotism and citizen 


ship? 
9. How can children be helped to understand 
what it does for 


their and 


them ? 


government 


Books to Read 


CHARTERS, W. W. 
The Democracy New York.Mac- 
Co., 1940 \ series of books 


for the education of children in the Ameri- 


CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE and 
Readers. 
millan new 
Readers lower 


sixth 


can way of living cover 


grades from primer to grade on 
topics of current 
State 


Avenues of 


importance, 


FLORIDA. Department of Education. 


Understanding: Community, 


Home, School. Tallahassee, The Depart- 
ment, 1940. 228 p. Ch. I, Citizenship, 
p. 1-9. 

Horn, JoHN Louris. The Education of Your 
Child. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford University Press, 1939. 208 p. The 
school and character development, _p. 
111-16. 

WititiaMs, Cuester. (Studebaker, John W., 
ed.) Our Freedoms’ Series. Evanston, 


il., Row, Peterson & Co., 1940. Liberty 
of the Press. Right of Free Speech. 
S4 p. The We Defend. 72 p. 
Teaching Democracy. A teachers’ manual, 


72 p. 


Rights 


29 p. 


® For a free map of the United States, 1514 
by 10 inches, in color, showing the location of 
the national forests and national parks, write 
to the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Rendering Proper Respect 
to the National Anthem 


In 1931, Congress enacted a law making The Star-Spangled 
Banner the National Anthem of the United States. By its 
A act Congress gave legal authority to what had been generally 


. accepted by the American people over a long period of time. 
i As with many other subjects dealt with in this series, 
_ there is no Federal law to govern conduct when the National 

Anthem is played or sung. Also, as with many other subjects, 


there is a correct etiquette, a proper practice, which ought to 
be observed by patriotic Americans. 

During the time that The Star-Spangled Banner is 
played it is proper to stand at attention toward the music, men 
removing the headdress. Those in uniform should salute. If the flag is displayed 
while the National Anthem is played, the regular salute to the flag is given. 

The important thing is to be respectful. Some people are overzealous; 
occasionally one is found who is more or less thoughtlessly disrespectful. A little 
reflection on the fitness of things will usually determine what should be done. If, 
for instance, the National Anthem is played as a part of the continuity of a film 
which is shown at a moving-picture theater, it would seem that it would be forced 
for the audience to arise and stand at attention in the middle of the picture; on 
the other hand, if The Star-Spangled Banner is played at the beginning or end of 
the performance, it would seem rather odd if the audience did not stand. 

For further guidance in this matter the following is quoted from Col. James 
A. Moss’s book entitled The Flag of the United States: Its History and Symbolism: 


and face 


“Should one stand and uncover when The Star-Spangled Banner is heard 
over the radio? 

“Tt depends on circumstances. Generally speaking if it seems natural and 
not forced to stand and uncover, it should be done; otherwise, it should not. For 
example, if eating at table, lying in bed, or working in the kitchen, standing at 
attention would be forced and unnatural. In a schoolroom, if the radio is in the 
room, or so near that the music is distincly heard, everyone should stand at 
attention. 


‘“‘What is the proper thing to do, if The Star-Spangled Banner is heard: 

‘“‘(a) When one is walking along the street? 

“Tf the music is near, you should stop, stand at attention, and uncover. 

‘“‘(b) When one is driving in an automobile or other vehicle? 

“Tf the music is near, the automobile or other vehicle should stop, all conver- 
sation cease, and men uncover, while the anthem is being played.” 


Prepared by Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education, U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with The United States Flag Association. 








«To Provide for the Common Defense ... 


As we go to press the Seventy-first Annual Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators is in session at Atlantic City. - The theme of the convention this year 
is, ‘‘To provide for the common defense; to promote the general welfare; to secure the 
blessings of liberty.’’ 

Supt. Carroll R. Reed, of the Minneapolis public schools, has charge of the convention, 
which several thousand of the Nation’s educational leaders are attending. Many allied 
and other groups are also holding sessions in conjunction with the administrators’ meetings. 
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John M. Carmody. 
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The Federal Works 
was created under the Reor- 
Mm ganization Act of 1939 to 
bring together and coordinate the fol- 


Agency 





lowing organizations which had been 
operating either as independent estab 
lishments or as parts of departments. 

These organizations include the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Public 
Roads Administration, the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the Public Build- 
ings Administration, and the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The Federal Works Agency is under 
the direction of John M. Carmody, the 
Administrator. 

All of the organizations which make 
up the Federal Works Agency with the 
exception of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration offer educational or training 
courses for their personnel. The ab- 
sence of a current training program in 
the PWA agency is due to the liquida- 
tion of its program. 

In addition to the training programs 
carried on in the four organizations in- 
dicated. the Office of the Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency gives a 
course for the training of some 70 em- 
ployees in various phases of tabulating 
techniques and uses. 

The Office as well as the WPA and the 
USHA also cooperate with the National 
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Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Federal Works Agency 


by Walton C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


Institute of 


training to small groups of interns. 


The interns are recent college grad- 


uates who serve in the agency of their 


choice without status and without com- 
Their 


reading. observation, 


pensation. training program 


consists of re- 
search, and attending conferences, ete. 
In no case, however, may the work they 
perform be of a nature to displace a 


regular employee. 


The Public Roads 
Administration 


The course on soils given at the Sub- 
grade Laboratory of the Public Roads 
Administration, Arlington Farm, Va., 
was first regularly scheduled from June 
15 to 26, 1937. although since December 
1929, courses, essentially postgraduate 
in character, have been given annually 
up to the present time aggregating 37 in 
number. 

These courses do not run parallel but 
follow one another in sequence at con- 
Of the 13 courses 


venient intervals. 


held in 1939, 5 were held at Arling- 
ton and the remainder in other sec- 
tions of this country. During the 


entire period of nearly 12 years the 
courses have been attended by 825 per- 
221 Public 
Roads Administration; 40 from other 
Government agencies; 487 from differ- 


follows: from the 


SOnS AS 


ent State highway departments; 21 
from universities; 35 from industry; 


and 21 from foreign countries. 

The courses have been designed to ac- 
quaint the participants with newly de- 
veloped procedures for surveying, sam- 
pling, and testing soils for engineering 
purposes; to explain the latest develop- 
ments in the testing of soil for special 
purposes; to discuss the methods used 
by the Administration in applying the 
tests to 


and maintenance problems; to suggest 


results of highway design 


remedies for current local problems; 


Public Affairs in giving 


and finally, by the informal exchange 
of ideas, to broaden the appreciation 
of those attending and conducting the 
courses for conditions, detailed meth- 





ods of attack, and solutions incident te / 


the practical application of soil science 
in the highway field. Two types ef 
courses have been offered, one lasting 
a week with 55 hours of instruction, 
and the other 2 weeks in length with 
$40 hours a week of instruction. 

The following topics were included in 
the course recently given: Soil constit- 
uents, permeability, soil profiles. frost 


heave, stabilometer test, compaction 


tests, classification of soils, subsurface 
explorations, earth stresses, foundation 
construction, 


settlement, embankment 


and soil mechanics. The class work in- 


cluded lectures as well as field trips. 
Additional to the participants in the 
regular courses, a number of represent- 


atives of foreign countries have re- 


ceived instruction in the solls labora- 


tory of the Administration ranging in 


time from several days to several 


months. A number of these visitors re- 
ceived additional instruction ranging 
in time up to 6 months in district offices 
of the Administration. The object of 
the latter was to acquaint the engineers 
with construction methods in the field. 


Public Buildings 
Administration 
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The Public Buildings Administra- | 


tion conducts four schools relating to 
its work, namely, the School for the 
Training of Operating Engineers for 


Air Conditioning in Public Buildings | 


Administration, the Guard School of 
Instruction, the 
School, and the Foreman’s Training 


School. 


Elevator Operators 


School for Operating Engineers for Air 
Conditioning 


In view of drastic changes made in 
air-conditioning equipment, the Civil 
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Service Commission found it difficult to 
find men properly qualified for the 
operation of the large new central air- 
units the 


conditioning (government 


public buildings. It was therefore 
deemed necessary to establish a school 
in order to take care of the increasing 
demand for trained men. 

This school was set up for the pur- 
pose of teaching all men who could 
qualify, how to operate and maintain 
air-conditioning equipment of the type 
installed in the Government buildings. 
A man is not considered fully trained 
unless he has sufficient knowledge, ex- 
perience, and confidence to be left alone 
in a large building containing air-con- 
ditioning and refrigeration plants as 
large as 1.000 tons and is competent to 
start these plants 


shut 


up, keep them oper- 


ating, and them down without 
committing an error of judgment, and 
keep the conditions in the building com- 
fortable 
interim. 


The 


the new 


for occupancy during the 


located in 


classroom is 


()fhee 


schoo! 
Post 


equipped with usual schoolroom appa- 


Building and is 


ratus including samples of intricate 
pieces of machinery for observation, a 
stereopticon machine and screen for 
showing slides and pictures, 

The class 
periods last from Ll, 
first half hour 


study of 


meets twice a week and the 
The 


usually devoted to a 


to 2 hours. 
fundamentals such as the 
physical properties of air, ete... next 
three-fourths of an hour is given to 
more advanced discussion such as the 
refriger- 
The 


class then closes with 15 to 20 minutes 


design and type of fans or 


ating machines to be operated. 


given to questions and answers. 
The average attendance for each Ses- 


sion during the past 3 years has been 


approximately 45. Two distinet 


classes have been held. The first class 


included original enrollees who were 


n grades CU-7 and 


all the engineers 
CU-6. 


wished to attend. 


with any others invited who 
These men comprise 
the journeyman class and the senior 
class of operating engineers, and their 
instructions were of an advanced, yet 
practical The 
cluded, an examination 


that all had 


nature. work = con- 


Was given so 


those who attended and 
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North Interier Building. 


were at the time of attendance in 
grade CU-6, or journeyman operating 
engineer’s grade, could take the written 
examination by virtue of which they 
would, if successful, be eligible for pro- 
motion to grade CU-7, or the senior 
engineer grade. 

The second or more elementary class 
was attended by firemen, engineer’s 
helpers, skilled laborers, and other me- 
chanically minded men in these same 


grades. 
Curriculum and Facilities 


The preliminary as well as the ad- 
vanced lessons follow an_ orthodox 
textbook entitled Fuller's Air Condi- 
The topics include: Physical 
properties of air; firing and _ boiler 


tioning. 


operation; sheetmetal ducts and air 
distribution and 
grilles for air-conditioning work; hear, 


humidity 


systems; registers 


fans; 
cooling coils and air washers: funda- 


and humidification ; 
mentals of refrigeration; compressors 
and refrigeration equipment; first-aid 
and safety work; fire prevention and 
fire fighting; evaporation condensers 
and cooling towers; unit coolers; auto- 
matic control; air cleaning and _ purifi- 


cation: laws, ordinances, and rules of 
operation. Emphasis is given to mat- 


ters of operation and maintenance 
rather than on design, 

Many pieces of special equipment. be- 
longing to the air-conditioning machin- 
ery are dismantled and brought into 
the classroom to be examined minutely 
by the men under the guidance of the 
instructors. 

The actual system in the Post Office 
suilding forms, however, as good a 
laboratory as can be found for explain- 
ing the operation to the men. 


The Guard School of Instruction 


The Guard School of Instruction be- 


gan its work in 1936. Its quarters are 
in the Tariff Building where facilities 
include a lecture room, space for dem- 
onstration of fire protection equipment, 
and a pistol range for the instruction 
of members of the guard force in the 
use of firearms. 

The following subjects are covered 
in the Guard School: Fire fighting and 
equipment; use of fire apparatus; 
guard regulation, passes and patrols; 
discipline; uniforms and the flag; le- 
gal duties and responsibilities; fire- 
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One of the seven required movements in applying a gas mask is being demonstrated here by these 
five members of the Guard Force, FWA, in Public Buildings Administration Training School in 


the Tariff Building. 


Testing the air lines is a very important operation as well as a safety 


precaution before entering a blazing or smouldering fire. 


arms, ammunitions, and pistol practice. 

The demand for trained guards for 
the protection of public buildings in 
the District of Columbia has been so 
great that it has been necessary to con- 
duct this school 5 days a week during 
the winter months and 5 days a month 
during the summer. 

A total of 2,769 persons have at- 
tended the school. 

In addition to the guards of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration and the 
District of Columbia under the juris- 
diction of this Office, 260 guards and 
law-enforcing officers from 
agencies have attended the school as a 
result of requests from these agencies. 


outside 


School for Elevator Conductors 


On February 7, 1938, a school for 
elevator conductors was established. 

In view of the advent of modern 
high-speed elevators with their com- 
plicated automatic machinery and signal 
systems, and because of the great increase 
in personnel needed to operate the ele- 
vators in the many and growing num- 
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ber of Government owned and leased 
buildings, it was found 
establish a program of training which 


necessary to 


would first, inculcate the spirit of serv- 
ice and stress the matter of personal 
appearance, cleanliness, and conduct on 
the part of the conductors; second, 
teach them the proper operation of ele- 
vators under normal conditions and the 
procedure for them to follow when 
emergencies should arise. The course 
stresses the fact that modern elevators 
form the safest mode of transportation 
in the world, and to this end, the con- 
ductors are shown the various com- 
ponent parts of a modern elevator plant 
and they also witness tests of the ma- 
jor safety devices with which an ele- 
that in an 


vator is equipped so 


emergency, the elevator conductors 
above all others, would be expected to 
remain calm and thus avoid dangerous 
panic, 

The complete course of study, at 
present, follows the accompanying 
three 


times a week as indicated herewith: 


schedule and the classes meet 


Monday—Administrative duties: 


conduct and courtesy; personal ap- 


pearance, ete. Tuesday—Brief history 


of elevators; types of elevators; types 


of safety devices; normal operation of 
elevators; emergency operation of ele- 
vators. 
equipment; witness tests of the follow- 
ing safety devices: 
limit 


Normal hoistway 
limit 
switches, car and counterweight buffers, 


switches, final hoistway 
use of car emergency exits, ete. 
The first 
supervisors of elevator conductors in 
grades CU-38, CU-4, and CU-5. 
followed the regular classes of elevator 
CU-2 


averaging about 15 to each class. The 


enrollees consisted of the 


conductors with enrollments 


group superintendents and _ assistant 


Wednesday—Inspection of | 


a 





Then i 


group superintendents also attended | 


the classes for a period of several weeks | 


In company with the elevator condue- 


tors. Since the establishment of the 
school approximately 475 
and supervisors have 


Cc la SSes. 
School for Foremen 


The School for Foremen of Laborers 
1939. 
has its classrooms in the Interior, Post 
Office, and Tariff Buildings. 

The schedule is shown as 
Monday 
sessions); uniforms, stores, and sup- 
plies. 


was established in The school 


Personnel management (two 


Tuesday—Labor costs and _ ae- 
counting; supervision and organization, 
Wednesday — Cleaning equipment and 
methods. 
Friday—Cleaning 
Monday— 


ment and methods. 
equipment and methods. 
Fire equipment; fire fighting. Tues- 


day—First aid; accident prevention. 
Wednesday—Fire hazards. 
The staff 


regular teachers and 5 alternates. 


instructional 


During the months following the 
first presentation of the course all of 
under the Office, 150 in 
number, enrolled and completed the 


the foremen 


course of instruction. 

As a result of the work already un- 
dertaken it is planned to establish a 
school for laborers, taking each type 
of laborer and grouping them for in- 
struction according to their particular 


phase of work. 


follows: | 


conductors | 
attended the | 


Thursday—Cleaning equip- 
: : } 


includes 8 |} 


. 
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Authority 


The Training and Personnel Rela- 
tions Section of the Personnel Division 
eoordinates training activities in the 
United Authority. 


This section has five men who devote 


States Housing 


more than half of their time to train- 


while two of these men devote 


ing, 
more than 75 percent of their time to 
actual instruction. In addition divi- 
sion heads and other officials are utilized 
in the program summarized herewith. 

1. A course in tenant relations may 
be described as a “workshop” 


the 


pro- 


oram, with trainees responsible 
for analyzing and solving actual case 
problems. came both 


Washington field The 


equipment consisted of maps, plans, 


Trainees from 


and offices. 
specifications, and project development 
programs. 

2, In 1939 there was inaugurated a 
3-months’ course, opt ional for all cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and custodial em- 
the 
background of the housing problem in 
the United States. 

3. Various the United 
States Housing Authority’s work were 


ployees, on social and economic 


phases of 


transferred to re- 
This 


rather complete rearrangement of the 


decentralized and 


gional operation. required a 
organization, a reassignment of person- 
nel, a complete revamping of operating 
procedures, and the processing of legal 
This 


led to the establishment of a course of 


and other documents. situation 
indefinite duration, which was intended 
to acquaint the responsible people in 
the organization with the problems 
arising from the change and to facili- 
tate the The 
utilized by some 600 employees. 

4. In 1940, a 1-year apprenticeship 
course in the housing program was 


transition. course Was 


started. Kight apprentices are taking 


the course and of these, four were 
chosen from recent civil-service regis- 
ters and the other four were chosen 


from among employees of the United 
States Housing Authority on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 

Each apprentice is rotated from one 
work 


unit to another within the Au- 


thority and must submit periodic re- 
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ports. At the end of the apprentice- 
ship program an examination, which 
determines the apprentice’s future sta- 
tus, is given. 

5. The training of stenographers 
and typists is accomplished by an ex- 
tensive course covering English gram- 
mar, dictation, typewriting, ediphone, 
varityping, etc. The course was started 
in 1938 and all new employees receive 
2 minimum of 10 hours training (old 
employees enter classes of their own 
volition ). 

6. A 


ministrative activities (mail operations, 


l-month’s course in clerico-ad- 


files, procurement, etc.) was established 
by the United States Housing Author- 
ity in 1939 to be used in training em- 
ployees in Washington offices in these 
operations as bearing on the operations 
of regional offices, so that the newly es- 
tablished field offices could be rapidly 
and efficiently staffed. 


Work Project S 
Administration 


The Work Projects Administration 
engages in a number of activities which 
direct or indirect. educational 
bearing. The principal unit of the 
WPA with direct educa- 
tional activities is the Education Sec- 
of the Service 
Division, administered nationally by 


have 


concerned 


tion Professional and 


Mrs. Florence Kerr, Assistant WPA 
Commissioner. Other activities with 
indirect educational implications in- 


clude the recreational, school lunch, li- 
brary, writers, art and music projects 
and the construction projects concerned 
with the building of school and recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Education Section 


The educational program of the 
WPA is the outgrowth of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration set 
up by Congress in 1933. Educational 
projects including general adult educa- 
tion, nursery schools, vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation were incor- 
porated into the work relief program. 
This program is under the direction of 
Dr. Lewis R. Alderman. 

This program is mainly directed to 


the providing of work for unemployed 


teachers and others professionally 
trained in specific fields; the assisting 
of these teachers and others to regain 
permanent non-relief employment; the 
utilization of the these 
teachers in bringing educational oppor- 


tunities to the men 


services of 


and women in the 
greatest need of them; the giving to 
small children in low-income families a 
better chance for a fair start in life 
through preschool education; and to 
cooperate wherever possible with other 
agencies in the task of national eco- 
nomic and social recovery through ex- 
pansion of educational activities. 


Taught to Read and Write 


Within the period of the operation 
of the program, 1,300,000 people have 
been taught to read and write and 
4,500,000 men have been 
helped in the improvement of their 
skill in the use of English, accord- 
ing to the WPA. At least 200,000 
people a year, mostly unemployed, 
have been enrolled in vocational train- 


and women 


ing classes. Education in homemak- 
ing, health, and in family life have 
been brought to more, than 250,000 


parents each year. The average total 
attendance at WPA classes each year 
for nearly 7 years has been 2,000,000. 

Between forty and fifty thousand 
teachers a year have been employed on 
the program. 


In-Service Training Programs 


The WPA in addition to its Nation- 
wide program provides numerous pro- 
grams of in-service training. These are 
concerned not only with the administra- 
tive and project supervisory personnel 
but also with the employees on the nu- 
merous and widely scattered projects of 
the operating and service divisions. It 
is the policy of the WPA to make avail- 
able its work programs to give instruec- 
tion to employees engaged in its many 
projects, to teach methods and tech- 
niques of job performance within the 
scope of the occupations for which such 
employees are generally qualified and to 
which they are assigned. The respon- 
sibility for the development of instruc- 
tional programs within the operating 
and service divisions is largely assigned 
to the several States, 
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Conventions 


The AVA at San Francisco 


by Rall I. Grigsby, Consultant in Curriculum Problems, Vocational Education Division 


Vocational Education for 
Preparedness, Protection, and 
ea Peace was the theme of the 
thirty-fourth annual 
the American Vocational Association 
which recently met in San Francisco, 
Calif. Repeatedly emphasized by 
speakers in both general sessions and 
sectional meetings were the needs of the 
Nation for skilled workers and the re- 
sponsibility of vocational schools and 
classes to give training to youth and 
adults for defense occupations. Lt. 
Col. Frank J. McSherry, administra- 
tive assistant, Labor Supply Division, 
Advisory Commission to Council of 
National Defense, told the convention: 
“We must not only be prepared to meet 
military aggression but we must be pre- 
pared to meet the economic aggression 
which would surely follow a_totali- 
tariau victory. This is the day when 
war is fought with machines and ma- 
chines must be supplied by industry. 

“According to the Secretary of La- 
bor, there will be 5 or 6 million addi- 
tional jobs open to workers during the 
next year... In addition military 
forces will withdraw from the labor 
market approximately 1 million men 
during the coming year.” 

Can the United States meet the de- 
mand for skilled workers? Colonel 
McSherry was conservatively optimis- 
tic upon this point. “Due to the re- 
stricted training programs carried on 
within industry for the development of 
skilled warkmen during the last 10 
years,” he said “and due to immigra- 
tion restrictions since the early twenties 
the total available supply of skilled 
workers in this country is materially 
smaller than it was in 1929.” However. 
he pointed out that to meet a predicted 
Nation-wide shortage of skilled labor 
within the next 3 to 6 months, the Fed- 
eral Government is contributing $77.- 
500,000 to meet the costs of defense- 
training programs in vocational schools 





x ke 





convention of 


and engineering colleges. These pro- 
grams have for their purpose: (1) To 
train unemployed youth and adults in 
the skills necessary to national defense 
production; (2) To prepare present 
workers for increasingly technical posi- 
tions by continuing part-time skilled 
training. 

“Tremendous strides have been made 
in vocational training in the past year,” 
Colonel McSherry said, “but far 
greater and faster strides must be made 
in the coming year. At present we are 
counting on trade schools to meet the 
demand, though if necessary industrial 
plants themselves may have to take 
over some of the training program.” 
Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, also 
American 


( reorge Fk 
expressed confidence that 
education can meet the problems of 
training for defense in the American 
way. “Confronted by the present in- 
ternational situation, American educa- 
tion can’t be mobilized by the Federal 
Government in the same manner as in- 
dustry and labor,” he said. “But even 
if the international situation should be- 
come worse, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the confusion in the schools 
and colleges so evident in the World 
War would not be repeated. We have 
already given a demonstration this time 
of the fact that in the face of national 
need education, like other aspects of 
American democracy, can organize it- 


self for effective work.” 
Plea for Equal Opportunity 


A plea for equal opportunity for vo- 
cational training for the 2 million 
Americans who reach the age of 20 each 
year, was made by David Snedden, 
formerly of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Describing these 
young adults as “the harried two- 
million,” Dr. Snedden said that this 
coming of age is for the large majority 
of these young adults the most critical 


time in their lives between birth and 
death. They must 
self-supporting and most of them will 


strive to become 


become intensively interested in pros- 
pects of marriage, he said. 

“But in trying to find employment 
the great majority of these 2 million 
are without any special training. Only 
in some of America’s largest cities are 
there any fairly good trade schools or 
schools for the clerical vocations, 

“Under the simpler economic con- 
(litions of a generation or two ago large 
proportions of the young persons en- 
tering industry for the first time could 
get jobs as unskilled workers. 

“But that 
economic depression, of course, shut out 


is no longer true. The 
millions. But the great changes tak- 
ing place in manufacturing, mining, 
transport, merchandising, and other 
fields of work have done even more to 
block the roads of young adults to 
profitable employment. 

“In spite of widespread beliefs to 
the contrary, untrained and unskilled 
workers are less in demand than ever 
before. The 


specialized, and speeded-up changes in 


greatly mechanized, 
economic production have everywhere, 
even in the agricultural, household, 
lumbering, and fishing industries, mul- 
tiplied needs for mature or at least 
trained and experienced workers. 

“The time has arrived when America 
should study vocational education as 
that is, the 
conservation of young persons from 18 


a problem in conservation 


years of age and upward in their early 
stages of economic independence and 
family building. 

“The States of the Union, and to 
some extent the Federal Government, 
have already done much toward edu- 
cational and health conservations of 
childhood and youth. But today’s 
problem, resulting from changed eco- 
nomic conditions, is that of conserving 
the prospects of young adults who are 
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) eo likely to suffer disaster when seeking 
; . = 
to find places in our confusing economic 


wildernesses. 
Snedden’s Solution 


*7'0o that end 


One solution. 


the re seems to he only 
The with 
national aid, should undertake to one r 


Nfates. some 


opportunities for efkective vocational 
training to all young adults atte r IS 


years of ade. 
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“Many citizens and some educators 


' still believe that somehow vocational 
education should be given in our high 
schools. But that idea will have to 


be given up, and for several reasons. 
First, the pupils are too young to be 
for most 


effectively trained types of 


modern work. Second, there are too 
many unlike kinds of vocations to be 


And, third, 


high 


trained for. the real bus- 


inesses of schools are cultural, 
civic, and health educations, not voca- 
tional educations. 

the 


problem, then, is that our States shall 


“The only general solution of 
establish specialized vocational schools, 
In many cases only one or a few to each 
State, for particular vocations. 

“These schools should admit as stu- 
dents no persons under 18 and for many 


vocations under 20.” 
Sectional Meetings 


As usual sectional meetings were de- 
voted to a discussion of the many dif- 
ferent phases of work in agriculture, 
mdustry, business, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, part-time education, and 
vocational guidance. A few highlights 

only can be noted. 

I. Theodore Struck, head of the de- 
partment of industrial education, Penn 
» State College. spoke on the Contribu- 
tion of Industrial Arts to National De- 
fense. Said Dr. Struck: “As a nation 
we stand upon the threshold of an era 
when we must strive cooperatively to 
replace unemployment with universal 
‘employment—an era when useful work 
habits of the democratic sort must be 
established as a means of protecting the 
the 
In all humility we point out 


that in developing work habits in youth, 


freedoms we love and homes we 


cherish. 


industrial arts teachers are rendering 


yoeman service to the cause of na- 


tional defense. The ramparts we watch 
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are not so far from the schoolroom and 
the school laboratory as some folks 
think.” 


Nystrom Speaks 


In the Business Education Section 
meeting, Paul H. Nystrom, professor 
of marketing at Columbia University 
and member of the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Edueation, in 
discussing the topic, Essentials of Busi- 
ness Preparedness and Prosperity, pre- 
dicted that ingenious controls of com- 
modity prices by the Government will 
not be proof against the workings of 
natural laws of supply and demand. 
“When the point has been reached when 
the supply of any commodity at a given 
price is insufficient to meet the rising 
demand then, government or no gov- 
ernment, prices will go up.” 
Vocational Section 
ings were devoted to discussions of such 
State programs for 
guidance; determine training 


Guidance meet - 


topics as: voca- 
tional 
needs and resulting proficiency of de- 
fense workers; occupational guidance; 
counseling procedures; placement of in- 
experienced workers. 

“Future needs of an industrial pro- 
gram essential to democratic processes 
can be met only by an orderly and es- 
tablished apprenticeship system,” the 
building trades subsection of the In- 
dustrial Education Section 
was told by Archie J. Mooney, secre- 
tary of the California Apprenticeship 
Council. “Organized labor,” said Mr. 
Mooney, “frequently is inclined to re- 
gard technical training of youth as the 
force 


meeting 


device of those who desire to 
down wage rates by providing surpluses 
of theoretically trained but incompe- 
tent 


Mr. Mooney continued, “have looked 


workers. And some employers,” 


upon technical schools as reservoirs 
from which they could draw without 
direct cost to themselves inexperienced 
though useful supplies of youthful la- 
bor.” Mr. Mooney suggested that “al- 
though there is an we 
should not be swept off our feet by hys- 


teria; there are legitimate ways of 


emergency, 


speeding up an apprenticeship program 


which meet both the immediate need 
and are for the lasting good of the 
Nation.” 


discussed in section meetings of In- 


Among many other topics 


dustrial Educators were: Vocational 
Education for National Defense; New 
Developments in Trade and Industrial 
Education for Women and Girls; 
Types of Vocational School Buildings 
and Equipment; Labor and Industrial 
Management; Objectives and Problems 
in Diversified Occupations Programs, 
In the keynote speech of the Agricul- 
tural Education Section meetings, 
Henry F. Grady, Assistant Secretary of 
State, emphasized the economic perils 
of totalitarian “If Great 
Britain loses control of the seas and 
Germany controls continental Europe, 
Germany would apply its bilateral trade 
system to South America for the pur- 
pose of gaining economic domination 
there. And such domination means in 
any country the infiltration of the mili- 
tary, fifth columnists, the placing of 
Nazis in key posts. England must win 
the war to prevent this, and we must 
help her,” said Dr. Grady. “We must 
help also the Latin-American countries 
by pursuing our good neighbor policy, 
which has proved itself effective and 
sound; and by lending money and con- 
summating commodity agreements.” 
Topics discussed in Home Economics 


aggression. 


Section meetings included: The future 
of research in home economics educa- 
tion; homemaking education in the 
present situation ; coordination of home 
economics organizations for family life 


education. 


Humpherys Elected 


In the concluding session of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association, an- 
nouncement was made of the election 
of L. R. Humpherys, teacher trainer, 
State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, as president of the association 
for 1941. It was also announced that 
next year’s convention will go to Bos- 
ton, Mass., conditioned upon the usual 
inspection and approval of convention 
facilities by the executive officers. 


Community Survey 


The department of public instruction of 
Michigan has recently issued bulletin No. 
3014, Basic Community Survey. The main 
purpose of the publication, it is explained, is 
to aid the local school in obtaining a complete 
and useful picture of the educational needs 
and resources of the community. 





Conventions—(Conecluded ) 


State Directors Meet 






kk * Training for the National De- 

ee fense was the theme for dis- 
poe cussion at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education 
which preceded the annual convention 
of the National State 
tion. This meeting was attended by 9 
executive officers of State boards for 
vocational education, 27 State directors 





Association of 


of vocational education, and a number 
of State supervisors of various fields of 
vocational education. 


Reports on Defense Training 


Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis 
sioner of Education, called the 
meeting to order, presented a brief re- 
port of the progress of the 
training program. He called particu 
lar attention to charts prepared by the 
U. S. Employment Service, Bureau of 
<mployment Security, Social Security 
Board, showing the man-hour require 


who 


defense- 


ments for various types of skilled work 
in defense occupations in Boston, Los 
Angeles, and other cities in industries 
to which defense contracts 
awarded; the total 
awarded in these cities; and the month 


had been 


defense contracts 
in which the peak in man-hour require- 
ments would probably be reached in 
each of these cities and occupations. 

Dr. Wright was followed by L. S. 
Hawkins, Chief of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, who reviewed the growth 
in enrollment in the various types of 
defense-training courses provided for 
under Federal acts; explained that one- 
half of the enrollees had been recruited 
from four States—New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
and called attention to the fact that 80 
percent of the enrollments were con- 
fined to six courses—machine shop, 
welding, sheet metal work, aviation, 
drafting and blueprinting, and automo- 
tive mechanics. He discussed the ques- 
tion of providing aptitude tests in se- 
lecting for defense-training courses, 
those who could not offer previous em- 


ployment experiences as a basis for ac- 
ceptance as trainees: and indicated that 
as the program continued more individ- 
uals from the younger age groups, who 
are lacking in employment experience 
but who have definite aptitudes for the 
drawn into defense- 


work, would be 


trainimy occupations. In support of 
this statement, Mr. Hawkins cited the 
fact that the bulk of those employed 
recently in the aircraft industry are 
workers under 24 years of age. 

Mr. Hawkins directed attention fur- 
ther to statistics presented a few months 
ago by the U. S. Employment Service 
which showed that there were then on 
the rolls of the Service only 192.000 per- 
sons who have had experience in one or 
another of the 500 defense occupations 
listed by the Ady ISOry Committee to the 
National Defense. He in- 
terpreted these figures to mean that 


Council of 
there will be a “tight” labor market 
within 6 months in the skilled occupa- 
tions, especially in the machine trades. 

A report show ing the progress in the 
development of the training program 
for engineering specialists, provided 
under the Federal defense-training leg- 
Mr. Hawkins, 


250 of such courses had 


islation, presented by 
that 


been approved in 64 engineering col- 


showed 


ieges in 35 States. 
State Committees 


The importance of organizing State 
and local advisory committees on which 
employees and employers have equal 
representation, in connection with de- 
fense programs, was emphasized by 
C. E. Rakestraw, 
ployee-employer relations, U. 5. 
of Edueation. Mr. 
mended further that representatives of 
State employment offices, of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, of State 
labor commissions, farmers, and mem- 


em- 
Office 
Rakestraw recom- 


consultant in 


bers of other groups, be invited to sit 
in on advisory committees as consult- 
ants in matters of special concern to 
their groups. 

Six categories of employment for 


women in which training may be nee. ? 


essary in connection with the defense. 
training program as outlined in a series 


of conferences of representatives of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, and the 
U. S. Office of 
cussed by Edna P. Amidon, Chief of 
the Home Economics Education Sery- 
ice, U. S. Office of 


categories are: (1) Defense industries 


Education, were dis- 


Education. These 


as such; (2) other expanding industries 


—_— I 


not now officially recognized as clefense 


occupations; (3) auxiliary military, 


naval, and air services; (4) service oc- | 
cupations; (5) other community a 


and (6) homemaking. 


C. M. 


1ces < 


ARTHUR 


* 


Nutrition 


(Concluded fiom page 165) 


Nutrition can make a place for itself | 
in any school program, once principals, 
teachers, and children see it as a prae- | 
tical learning experience which ties up | 
with activities of thal 


closely mun y 


school. 


Recent Articles on Nutrition in the 
Elementary School Program 


BosLteEY, BeERTLYN. Nutrition 


to health. 


its importance | 
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Childhood edueation, 16: 255-9, 
February 1940. | 
Bowers, MILDRED. Utah serves lunch. Na- | 
tion’s schools, 24: 35-36, November 1939. } 


Margor1e M. The contributions 


nutrition 


HESELTINE, 
of public health to school child 


health. 


Journal of health and physical ed- 


ucation, 10: 142-35, 196, March 1939. 
KNOWLES, Lois. Paging the Pied Piper; how 
children in a laboratory school conducted | 
their own scientific experiment Progres- 
sive education, 16:551-3, December 1939. 
LATIMER, JEAN V. Is specificity of health in- 
struction desirable? Journal of health and 
physical education, 10: 384-85, 428, Septem- 
ber 1939. 
Rose, Mary Swartz, and Bostrey, BERTLYN. 
A nutrition program. Forecast for home 
economies, 15: 322-23, 348, 356, 359, 367, 
September 1959. | 
Taytor, J. W., and staff. Inaugurating a 


county-wide nutrition program. 
journal of elementary education, 8: 245-8, 


May 1940. 
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Collegiate Education of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


x** The collegiate education of 

Negroes has made rapid prog- 
the past generation. 
three 


There things 


which profoundly influenced their early 


are important 
collegiate education, and which should 
be kept in mind. First, the missionary 


spirit was dominant. Colleges for 
Negroes were conceived for the purpose 
ot bringing enlightenment to the freed- 
men, and of assisting them in attaining 
full of 


hood and womal hood. 


Christian 
The 


through ex Army officers as 


the stature man- 
northern 
churches, 
their agents, established a majority of 
the colleges that were started soon after 
the close of the War between the States, 

Second, it was patterned after the 
type of education provided in the New 
This 
another reason why the Negro colleges 
found difficulty in adapting their pro 
the pl of the 


communities from which their students 


England classical colleges. Was 


orams to ictical needs 


came and to which the majority of them 
returned. 

Third, collegiate education was not 
in the beginning the primary business 
of the institutions, a majority of which 
evolved from elementary schools into 
thes 


high schools, Into normal schools, 


and finally into colleges. 
Although many changes have taken 
the 


finances, and quality of education of the 


place in number, kind, type, 


institutions, traces of the influence of 
the three things mentioned above are 
stil] discernible. 
Type and Kind of Institutions 

According to the United States Office 
of Education EH ducational Directory 
and the Handhook on Christian Higher 
Education. there 118 


for Negroes offering one or more vears 


are institutions 


of college work. ‘These institutions are 


distributed as follows: Thirty-three 
publicly controlled and 52 privately 


Wickey, Gould, and Anderson, Ruth E., Ed. 
Christian Higher Education: A Handbook for 1940 
Washington, Council of Church Boards of Educa 


tion, 1940 
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Chart I. Geographical distribution of 118 colleges for Negroes. 


controlled 4-year colleges; and 3 pub- 
licly controlled and 30 privately con- 
trolled institutions offering less than 4 
years of college work. The distribution 
of these institutions by States is shown 
in chart 1. If the location of the col- 
leges is studied in relation to the distri- 
bution of the Negro population, it will 
be noted that in certain areas large num- 
bers of Negroes are far removed from 
any college, while in certain other areas 
there is a concentration of colleges. 
Colleges for Negroes, like colleges for 
other groups, tend to live in spite of the 
many financial, administrative, and edu- 
cational difficulties through which they 
pass. However, in recent years there 
have been many changes in the type of 
control and kind of offerings among Ne- 
gro colleges. Many have changed from 
denominational to independent boards 
of control, such as Atlanta, Fisk, and 
Howard Universities; others from pri- 
vate to public, such as Morgan College 
and Fort Valley Normal and Industrial 
Institute. have 


Some institutions 


merged, such as Straight College and 
New Orleans University, which are now 
Dillard University; others have become 
affiliated, the outstanding example of 
Which is the Atlanta University system. 
A large number of institutions like the 
State and municipal teachers’ colleges 
have changed from junior colleges and 
normal schools to 4-year colleges; while 
a few have changed from 4-year col- 
leges to junior colleges and from junior 
colleges to high schools, as Brick School 
and Palmer Memorial Institute. 
institutions whose dominant emphasis 


Some 


was on the liberal arts have changed to 
teacher-training institutions; 
that stressed the liberal arts are now 
stressing vocational education; while 


others 


some whose emphasis was vocational, 
shifted to the liberal arts; a few of these 
are shifting back to the vocational em- 
phasis. 
Students and Graduates 
According to reports received by the 


Office of Education there were 38,373 


183 





students enrolled in tlie 
sions of 96 Negro colleges in 1938. In 
1918 only 2,181 such students were re- 
ported. Not only is the 
enrollment significant, but the change 
in proportion of men and women is 
also significant. In 1918 Negro 
constituted 60 percent of the total 
Negro college enrollment; in 1938, only 
42 percent. The enrollment in Negro 
colleges constitutes 4.5 percent of the 
total Negro population 18 to 21 years 


regular ses- 


increase in 


men 


of age (1930 census) in the States 
maintaining separate schools. The 
corresponding percentage for white 


students is 14 for the 


whole. 


country as a 
According to data collected for 25 
representative Negro colleges there has 
been slight change in the distribution 
of students among the different college 
classes during the past 9 years. In 
1930, of the total enrollment 
colleges indicated above, the 
constituted 43 percent; sophomores, 26: 
juniors, 16; and seniors, 15. The cor- 
responding percentages for 1939 in the 
Freshmen, 40; 
I8; and 


in the 25 
freshmen 


same colleges were: 


sophomores, 25; juniors 
seniors, 17. 

In 20 publicly controlled colleges the 
secondary 
decreased 50 percent from 1910 to 1938, 
for girls, 60 percent. The elementary 
school enrollment in the 
tions increased 11 percent for 
and 31 percent for girls. In 19 of the 
larger privately controlled colleges the 
percentage decrease in the secondary 
enrollment of 
respectively was 80 and 71: 
mentary school enrollment, 
The fact that the elementary school en- 
rollment increased in the public col- 


school enrollment for boys 


same institu- 


bovs 


school boys and girls 
in the ele- 


70 and 63. 


leges is probably due to the emphasis 
placed on opportunities, for 
teaching in the States’ teacher-training 
programs, with which the public we 
leges are closely connected. 


practice 


While the increase in enrollments is 


significant in indicating trends in the 
collegiate education of Negroes, the in- 


crease in number of graduates is even 


more significant. Table 1 shows the 
estimated number of Negro college 


graduates for the years indicated. In 
1918 there were 462 collegiate and pro- 
fessional graduates, 


whereas 20 years 


184 


later 
vear. 


there were 4,462 during a single 


The increase in Negro college grad- 
uates and the increase in the number of 
Negroes who have received higher de- 
indicate an in the 


grees improvement 


preparation of the students entering 
This is be expected, since 
both the 


quantity and quality of elementary and 


college. 


there has been an increase 


secondary education provided potential 
Negro college students, as reported in 
Another 
noted in the 
have occurred 


two previous articles.* im- 


portant trend may be 


changes that in the en- 
rollments of the colleges as indicated in 
table 2. Here is shown the percentages 
of colleges with given enrollments for 
1932 and 1939. The the 


number of small colleges is particularly 


decrease 1n 


to be noted. 


TABLE 1.—Hstimated number of Negro college 
graduates by decades 

Decades : eer a 
graduates 

1820-29 3 
1830-29 7 

18 i449 12 
IS5GDD 44 
IST0-79 313 
TSSOE-RD 738 
1900-09 _ 1, 613 
1900-19 1, 613 
1910-19 2, $61 
1920-29 6, 857 
1930-39 16, 500 
NoTe.—Numbers of graduates from 1820 to 


. B. DuBois in the 
the Crisis. 


1919 were estimated by W. E 
August 
for 1920 to 1939 are based on data received 
by the United States Office of Education. 


1922 issue of Estimates 


College Finances 


The income for all purposes in 1938, 
of 96 institutions of higher learning 
for Negroes $14,679,712. 
Sixty-two — institutions had an 
income of $8,511,725; and 34 public in- 
$6,167,987. Table 3 
the income from different sources for 
both of institutions. All the 
Federal funds for private institutions, 


amounted 


stitutions, shows 


types 


except about $2,000, went to one insti- 
tution. 

In order to indicate trends, compari- 
son of the income of Negro colleges for 
current purposes during 1938 with those 


?Caliver, Ambrose Elementary education of 
Negroes School Life, 25: 245-44, 249, May 1940, 
Secondary schools for Negroes. School Life, 953: 


S08—09, 320, July 1940 


during 1910 was made for 20 pub. 4 
licly controlled and 18 privately con. 
trolled institutions. These institutions 
included a majority of the public 
controlled colleges and a representative 
sampling of the better and larger pri- 
vately controlled 
income for 


publicly 


colleges. The 


current purposes in thet 


controlled institutions jp. 


creased 502 percent from 1910 to 1938: 
for the privately controlled institutions 
the increase was 365 percent. 


The per- | 


centage increase of income from cer. 


tain sources during the same 


for publicly controlled 


period 
and privately | 


controlled colleges were, respectively: | 
Student fees, 1,139 and 793.7; endow 


ment earnings, 282 and 423.8: 
161.2 and 298.7. Public 


which rece] ve V ery 


Federal 


funds, 


from private gifts, had an increase of | 


tions, little income 
722 percent from State and local funds 
during the period under discussion ; and 
private institutions, 
little 

funds, 


which receive very 


income from State and local 
had an increase of 177 percent | 
from private gifts. In 1910 certain pri-| 
vate co}leges served as the Negro land-] 
the States in which 
this 


from 


grant colleges for 
located. In 


$175,533 


they were capacity 


they received Federal 
funds during that year. 

In 1938 the 
grounds at 89 institutions ne to 


) 
the United States Office of Edue “a 
| 


value of buildings and} 


amounted to $56.258.964. and 85 insti 


tutions reported 1,994,088.25 as the 


value of their equipment. These 


amounts are divided among the public] 


and private institutions as follows:/ 


Buildings and grounds—29 public in- 
$19,421,989 : 


stitutions, 60 private in- 


stitutions, $36.836.975: and equip} 
ment—29 public institutions, 
$3,271,029.25; 56 private institutions, 
$4,723,059. 


Trends in these items are indicated | 
by a comparison of their values in 1910) 
and 1938 in 20 public institutions and 
1910) 


and 1938 the percentage increase in the} 


18 private institutions. Between 
value of buildings and grounds at pub-! 
lic institutions 694.4; at private! 
296.4. 


value of 


was 
institutions, The percentage i- 
crease in the 
public institutions was 964.2; at private 
institutions, 526.6. 
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Outlook for Colleges 


In times of social crisis such as the 
present, it is unwise to predict the fu- 
ture of any institution. In suggesting, 
therefore, what seems to be the outlook 
for Negro colleges, consideration is 
given to the uncertain conditions sur- 
rounding education in general, and the 
education of Negroes in_ particular. 
However, if the trends in the Negro 
colleges continue in the same direction 
toward which they are now headed, the 
following situations seem to be indi- 


eated : 


1. Enrollments will continue to in- 
crease. Although they have increased 
over 500 percent during the past quar- 
ter of a century, there is now only 1 
Negro college student in the United 
States (1938 estimate) to every 294 
Negroes (1930 census): for white per- 
sons the corresponding ratio is 1 to 83; 
and. there is 1 Negro college student to 
every 25 Negroes in the United States 
18 to 21 years of age, while the corre- 
sponding ratio for white persons is 1 
to7. Another fact which indicates that 
the Negro college enrollment is likely 
to continue to increase is the ratio of 
Negro high-school students to Negroes 
of high-school age. At present only 
24 percent of the Negro youth 14 to 17 
years of age are attending high school, 
while for the majority group the per- 
centage is 60. As high schools and edl- 
leges are made available to Negroes, it 
is reasonable to expect an increase in 
Negro college enrollment. 

2. Public support for the higher edu- 
eation of Negroes will continue to in- 
crease. This is indicated not only by 
increases in income for current ex- 
penses and capital outlay from public 
funds, as shown previously, but also 
by the number of States that have 
recently provided scholarship funds for 
Negroes to study certain courses that 
are not offered in the Negro public col- 
leges of their States, in institutions of 
other States. Seven States have made 
such provision; namely, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. The 
latter four States provide scholarships 
for undergraduate as well as for grad- 
uate and professional study. Other 
States are now contemplating addi- 
tional provisions for all kinds of higher 
education of Negroes under the stim- 
ulus of the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Gaines Vs. Unive rsity of 
Missouri. 


®* State of Missouri ea el. ¥y Canada et al, 59 
8. Ct. 232; Vol. 6, U. S. Law Week, p. 459 (Dee. 12, 
1938), 
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TABLE 2. 


Number and percentage of Negro colleges having given enrollments ' 





Colleges 
Public Private 
Number of students 
1932 1939 1932 1939 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Under 100 < 6 17.1 2 5.7 38 41.3 15 22. 4 
100-249 12 34.3 7 20.0 17 23.0 19 28.4 
250-499 10 28.6 10 28.6 15 20.3 26 38.5 
500 and over 7 20.0 16 45.7 4 5.4 7 10.4 
Total. 35 100. 0 35 100. 0 74 100. 0 67 100. 0 





Data for 1932 taken from Higher Education of Negroes, t 


ary Schools 


3. Certain privately controlled insti- 
tutions will receive greater financial 
support from private philanthropy. As 
these institutions show willingness 
better to adjust their programs to the 
needs of the communities they serve, 
and to inerease their effectiveness 
through cooperative plans and_ the 
elimination of duplication of effort, 
they are more and more likely to re- 
ceive such support. Examples of the 
kind of cooperation indicated above 
may be found in several institutions, 
including cooperation practiced among 
the institutions affiliated with Atlanta 
University; and between Allen Univer- 
sity and Benedict College, Fisk Uni- 
versity and Meharry Medical College, 
Bishop and Wiley Colleges, and Ark- 
ansas State and Philander Smith Col- 
leges. 

Another example which should be 
mentioned is the cooperative plan being 
worked out between Tuskegee Institute 
and Fisk University in providing grad- 
uate instruction in agriculture and the 
social sciences. Through the General 
Education Board, fellowships are pro- 
vided for eight students who spend part 
of their time at Tuskegee studying the 
problems*of agriculture and part at 
Fisk studying the problems of social 
Their in- 
ternship is practiced on a Farm Security 
Administration project, at the comple- 
tion of which the master’s degree is 
awarded by Fisk University. While 
this is a graduate program, it has def- 


science related to rural life. 


inite suggestion’ for similar types of 
cooperation on the undergraduate level. 


Problems To Be Met 


Many of the teachers in Negro col- 
leges today have received their under- 
graduate training in northern univer- 
sities, and a considerable number have 


received higher degrees. However, be- 


yy Fred McCuistion, Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 


TABLE 3.—Jncome received from given sources 
by 62 private and 34 public Negro colleges, in 
1938 





Income received 


by 
source j 
Private Public 
institu- institu- 
tions tions 
Dollars | Dollars 
Student fees 1, 610, 204 689, 551 
Endowment 1, 655, 713 25, 282 
Federal funds for current purposes 702, 140 571, 790 
Federal funds for capital outlay 789, 972 937, 185 
State and local funds for current pur- 
poses 419, 357 | 2, 550, 120 
State and local funds for capital outlay 33, 500 | 1,311, 519 
Private gifts and grants for current pur- 
poses 1, 705, 563 27, 903 
Private gifts and grants for capital out- 
lay 696, 290 54, 637 
Private gifts and grants for increase of 
permanent funds 898, 986 
Total 8, 511, 725 | 6, 167, 987 





cause of the inadequate and limited 
elementary and secondary training of 
some, they find difficulty in achieving 
the type of scholarship demanded of 
teachers in the best colleges of the coun- 
try. 
in and understanding of the problems of 
their students; and they lack the disci- 
pline, the thoroughness, the apprecia- 
tion of simplicity, and the Christian 
spirit possessed by the New England 
missionaries who founded the colleges 


Also, many have too little interest 


and were the first teachers, 

Another problem which Negro col- 
leges face is a lack of commonly ac- 
cepted educational and 
basic principles of education. Without 
these the conduct of administrators and 


objectives 


teachers is likely to be illogical and 
inconsistent: and their decisions, biased 
Many of the difficulties 
would never arise, or if they did arise, 
would be easily settled, if everyone 
concerned had a common understand- 


and unwise. 


ing of the general purposes of the in- 
stitution, of the relationships of the 


(Concluded on page 188) 
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New Occupations—New Training 

The job mobilization campaign carried on 
last year in Pennsylvania, under which edu- 
eators, industrialists, business establishments, 
and professional and trade groups cooperated 
in placing more than 33,000 persons, served to 
focus attention on the need for training in a 
number of new types of occupations. 

AS a result of this campaign, which was ex- 
plained in a recent issue of ScHoon Lire, and 
of the district occupational surveys provided 
for through State legislation, training courses 
have been set up during the year in a number 
of comparatively new occupations. Included 
in this list are the courses in lens grinding, 
watchmaking, interior decorating, power sew- 
ing for the shoemaking trades, hotel service, 
needle trade occupations, foremen 
training. 

Another result of the job mobilization proj 
ect has been the awakened 
the part of both employers and workers of 
the place and function of vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools. According to re- 
ports from Pennsylvania, “employers who per- 
sonally lacked acquaintance with classes of 
this type are now enthusiastic in urging 
approval of such courses in their home com- 
munities.” 

To continue job mobilization activities in 
Pennsylvania, a coordinating committee has 
been created, composed of one representative 
from the department of labor and industry, 
one from the State employment service, one 
from the public assistance department, and 
one from the department of public instruction. 


and 


recognition on 


They Do Things 


An enviable 
achievements is reported by the Presque Isle 
(Maine) Chapter, Future Farmers of Amer- 


ica. The chapter owns and operates a large 


record of activities and 


commercial incubator with a setting unit of 
6,528-egg capacity and a separate hatching 
unit of 2,176-egg capacity. 
operate this $1,300 equipment and sell chicks 


Chapter members 


under the direction of the local vocationai 


agriculture teacher, George H. Barnes. and 
each boy’s job in the operation of the incu 


Two years ago the 
Last 


bator is carefully defined. 
chapter sold more than 14,000 chicks. 
year before chicks were hatched, they had 
orders for 9,500. 

The chapter maintains a cooperative seed 
association which sells from 2 to 8 carloads 
of certified seed potatoes annually, a mem- 
bers’ thrift bank, a loan fund, a library, and 
a basketball team, and stages several radio 
broaaeasts each year. A workshop and chap- 
ter room owned by 
structed in the rear of the local high-school 
building. This $4,000 structure was built by 
chapter members under the direction of their 


the chapter was con- 


THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


vocational agriculture teacher, with their own 
hands and their own funds. 
Particularly 


interesting are the devices 


adopted by this chapter to motivate member 
activities. For example, a chart containing 
the names of boys on specific chapter com- 
mittees is hung on the chapter room wall, 
and record of achievement of each committee 
member is indicated on this chart from time 
to time. 


Missouri Girls Exchange Views 


To develop high-school pupil leadership 
and to strengthen the home project program 
earried on in connection with homemaking 
education in the State is the purpose of the 
student homemaking conferences started in 
Missouri last year. 

For the purpose of carrying out these con- 
ferences, the State is divided into districts in 
which from four to six schools are located. 
The district divisions are determined by high- 
way facilities and the mileage from one school 
to another. It is necessary in designating a 


district to make certain that it will be con- 


teachers in one 


within the 


venient for pupils or any 


school to visit any other school 
boundaries are deter- 


their 


district. The district 


mined by home economies teachers at 
State meetings in June. They also select the 
schooi at which the district planning meeting 
and the district home project conference are 
to be held. 

Each 


one pupil 


homemaking teacher in a _ district, 


and representative from each of 


her classes in home economics selected by 


this pupil’s classmates, attend the meeting 
at which the home conference is planned. At 
this meeting the home economics pupils select 
a theme for the program and complete all the 
arrangements for the conference—that is, 
they develop the program and determine who 
shall assume the various responsibilities. 

All girls enrolled in home economies classes 
are urged to attend home project conferences. 
that three- 
fourths of all these students attend the con 


The teach 


It is estimated approximately 
ferences in the various districts. 
ers in each district assume full responsibility 
The 


vocational division of the State department 


for district home project conferences. 
of public schools publishes a bulletin which 
gives the date of each home project confer 
ence, the hostess school, and the schools 
located in each conference district. 

The 


forth by 


purpose of these conferences as set 


the State vocational education divi- 


sion is: (1) To enable pupils who attend 


to exchange ideas with each other; (2) to 


give them experience in assisting in conduct- 
give them a 


ing the conference; (3) to 


greater realization of the value of home pro- 


jects: enable them to 


- (4) to 
broader concept of the nature of worth-whil? 


acquire 4 


home projects. 

In the fiscal year 1939-40 
conferences were held in 20 
were attended by approximately 


home projeg 
districts an 
4,000 girl 
During the fall of 1940, 30 conferences Were 
scheduled. 


All for 10 Cents 


Coordinators of evening classes for worker 
in the distributive occupations should mak 
good use of business and technical experts anj 








of teachers of high-school or college subject 
These indi. 





in their respective communities. 
viduals may be employed either as vocational? 


teachers or teachers of related subjects jy 


distributive education Classes. 


Specialists in advertising, credit manage. 
ment, business finance, accounting, insuranee 
transportation, commercial law, personnd 
management, merchandising, sales promotion] 
and many other kinds of business are to be 
found in every city. 

Teachers of high-school or college subjects 
can be of invaluable assistance as teachers of 
related subjects in distributive educatiql} 
Teachers of home economics are wel 


foods, their preparation and 


classes. 
informed about 
use, service qualities and care of home equip 
ment, and similar technical information about 
Teachers of 
relate 
subjects possess information needed by those 
refrigerating y 


everything used in the home. 


bacteriology, chemistry, physics, and 


who handle foods, operate 





electrical equipment, and engage in other ae 
tivities common to the distributive occupa 
tions. Teachers of bookkeeping and account 


ing know much about general practices in their? 
fields. 
line, and harmony to those engaged in selling} 


Art teachers know the value of color! 


or in displaying goods in which color, line 
and harmony are important factors. Teachers} 
of shop or industrial subjects have a valuable 
knowledge of woodworking and other crafts 
needed by those who build displays for use it 
stores. 

3ut there are other factors besides teachers; 
of allied subjects which should be taken intl 


consideration in planning and operating eye} 


ning and other types of classes for distribu 
Those 


training programs in distributive 


responsible for, or il} 


tive workers. 
terested in, 
education, therefore, will be interested in Ve} 
cational Division Bulletin No. 211, Distributive 
tdministration, 


Office of| 


Education, Organization and 
recently published by the U. 8S. 
Education. 

This publication may be obtained from al 
Government 7 


Superintendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost 


of 10 cents a copy. 
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In CCC Camps 


Analysis of Enrollee Personnel 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


An analysis of the junior en- 
rollees of the Civilian Con- 





servation Corps reveals cer- 
tain facts which are significant in rela- 
tion to the youth problem as a whole. 
But they are of greater slonificance 1n 
indicating the part which the corps 
must play during the present national 
defense emergency in training a large 
number of the young men of America. 

For example, the conscription act 
provides for the drafting of men be- 


tween the ages of 21 and 35 years into 
the military service for a year of mili- 
tary training. Moreover, it is com- 
monly estimated that industry will ab- 
sorb more than 4 million additional 
workers during the next year or two. 
What effect will these demands have 
upon enrollments in the Civilian Con- 
What place should 


the corps occupy in relation to these 


servation ¢ ‘orps / 


other organizations? Such questions 
are answered partially by the fact that 
the work in which the CCC is engaged, 
the conservation of the country’s nat- 
ural resources, needs to be continued 
as a vital necessity even during the 
present emergency. But of equal im- 
portance is the fact that the corps is a 
training agency for thousands of young 
men who would not otherwise secure 
the benefits of any training. 

The maximum enrolled strength of 
the CCC is 300,000 men, of whom ap- 
proximately 270,000 are junior en- 
rollees, the balance being war veterans 
There are no CCC re- 


cruiting stations, 


and Indians. 
During the past 7 
years, the welfare agencies of the States 
and local communities have cooperated 
in selecting junior enrollees for the 
camps. On June 28, 1937, Congress 
enacted legislation providing for the 
continuation of the CCC with the defi- 
nite purpose “of providing employ- 
ment, as well as vocational training, for 
youthful citizens of the United States 
Who are unemployed and in need of 
employment.” 


Volume 26, Number 6 





Enrollee teaches enrollee. 


In interpreting the phrase, “unem- 
ployed and in need of employment,” 
the State selecting agencies, with the 
approval of the Director of the corps, 
have been instructed to use the follow- 
ing definition: 


Family Financial Status 


“For the purpose of CCC selection 
the phrase ‘unemployed and in need of 
employment’ shall be understood to 
cover unmarried junior applicants oth- 
erwise qualified by age, citizenship, fit- 
ness, and character; not regularly in 
attendance at school; not possessing 
other regular or full-time employment, 
nor on temporary furloughs therefrom ; 
who need the employment, the job 
training, the educational, and other op- 
portunities offered by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; and who themselves 
or whose families, due to financial limi- 
tations, are not in a position to secure 
or provide comparable experience or 


training.” Among applicants who are 


equally qualified, preference is given in 
order of financial need. 

The CCC group is not a cross section 
of the average youth of America. Of 
the 319,130 men selected during the 
period October 1939 to July 1940, al- 
most one-third (32.2 percent) were 
from families receiving Federal or 
State or local relief aid. About one- 
fourth were from families eligible for 


but not actually receiving such aid.. 


An additional 38.2 percent were from 
families who were considered to be 
below an adequate standard of living. 
Only 4.9 percent had no needy depend- 
ents. On the other hand, as indicated 
in the following table, there has been 
a marked decrease during the period, 
October 1939 to July 1940, in the num- 
ber of enrollees coming from families 
who actually receive or are eligible for 
relief aid. During October 1939, the 
figure was 61.4 percent as compared 
with 51.2 percent in July 1940. 

It is clear, however, that the great 


[87 





ta sm a 








majority of the men come from fami- 
lies which are in financial distress, and 
as an underprivileged group they have 
great need for the employment, the 
training, the educational, and other op- 
portunities available in the camps. 


TasiLe I.—Family financial status of juniors 
enrolled ! 





Total, 
Oct. 1939 to 
July 1940 


Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | July 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
| 


Month 


ANGST) Se Sa 


Number of juniors en- | 
si Oe. ace fe |90, » 196 6 4, 218 66, 354 98, 062 


“Pet. | Pet. | Pet.| Pet. | Pet.\ Pet. 


319,130 





From families on re- | 


|” , | 33.1) 33.4) 34.2) 29.2) 32.2 32.2 
From families eli- | 
gible for relief__.__- 28.3} 24.7) 23.8) 22.0) 24.7) 56.9 


From families below 
adequate uving 


standard 34.5) 37.3) 37.7| 42.7) 38.2) 95.1 
Making deposits. “+ a 4.1; 4.6 4.3 6.1) 4.9,100.0 
Total_- | 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0)100.0 





of the office of the Director, COO. “ction reports 

The question as to whether the con- 
scription act will have any noticeable 
effect on enrollments in the CCC is an- 
swered by the age of the men enrolled 
during the past year. Of the 319,130 
enrollees, almost 9 out of 
cent) were in the age group 17 to 20 
years, and would not be affected by the 
conscription act. It is to be observed 
in table II that the percentage of en- 
rollees in the 17-year age 
increased from 30.1 percent in October 
1939 to 38.5 percent in July 1940. It 
would appear that the corps is attract- 
ing an increasing number of 
men. 


LO (87.6 per- 


group has 


younger 


TABLE IT. 


—-Age distribution of juniors enrolled 





Octo- | Janu- , Total, Octo 
Month ber ary a — ber 1939-July 
1939 1940 ; tie 1949 
Nember | jun- 
iors en- 
rolled -- -| 90, 496 | 64, 218 | 66, 354 | 98, 062 319, 130 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per ont 
xe cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | ,.° 
Age group in in in in it i 
each | each | each each | each | (.. 
group | group | group | group | group - 
17 fe 30.1 34.0 36.5 38. 5 34.8 4.8 
See 27.9 25. 6 25.7 25.9 26. 4 61.2 
ent 17.9 16.5 15.7 14.9 77.6 
- i 10.7 10.4 10.0 Q 10 R7 ¢ 
21... 7.4 7.4 6.8 6.1 6.9 94 
22 4.7 4.7 4 4.0 1.3 98.8 
23 and over 1.3 1.4 1.2 1.1 1.2 100. 0 
Total___. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 160.0 00. 





More than two-thirds (67.8 percent) 
of the 319,130 young 
ing this period had never 
and an additional 10 percent had been 


men enrolled dur- 
had a job, 


regularly employed for only 4 months 
or less. Moreover the percentage of 


men who had never been employed has 


been increasing regularly from 64.7 
percent of those enrolled in October 


1939 to 73.2 July 1940, 
Reference has been made to the fact 
that the current expansion of industry 
will demand for additional 
Employers will 
the past, that 
young people shall have acquired sound 
work habits and attitudes, skills, 


percent in 


create a 
millions of workers. 
require, as they have in 


LOC vl 


health, and the ability to get along 
with their fellows. Because of its 


work program, the rugged outdoor life, 
the discipline, the group living, and 
the educational and training opportu- 
nities available in the camps, the corps 
fitted habits 
and attitudes. 


is well to inculeate such 


TaBLeE III. 


ment prior 


Length of regular paid employ- 
to selection of juniors enrolled 





Total, Oct 
1939-July 
1940 


Oct Jan April July 


Mont! 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


Number juniors en 
rolled 90, 496 64, 218 CA, 354 98, 062 319, 130 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Cu- 

cent cent | cent | cent | cent | Mula- 

Months employed in in in in in tive 
each | each | each | each | each | Per 

group group group! group group) Cent 





Never employed 64.7 63.5; 68.2) 73.2) 67.8 67.8 
Less than 4 months 10.6, 11.9 10.0 8.1) 10.0) 77.8 
4 to 7 months 7.8 RS x 0 6.5 7.6| 85.4 
& to 11 months 3.7 . 8 3.5 3.5 3.6 89.0 
12 to 15 months 3. § 3.3 3.1 y 3.2) 92.2 
More than lf 
months 6. 4 6. ¢ 5. ¢ 5 ( 5.8 98.0 
Not specified 3.3 » 1 1.6 19 2.0 100.0 
Total 100.6, 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0 
Almost one-third (32.4 percent) of 


the 319,130 juniors had never completed 
the eighth grade prior to their selec- 
tion. Some 21.1 percent had completed 
but had not entered high 
About one-third (33.9 per- 


cent) had had from 1 to 3 years of high 


grade school 


school. 


school, 11.6 percent had completed high 
school, and only 0.6 percent had entered 
There 
crease in the percentage of men on the 
from 44.8 
percent in October 1939 to 47.5 percent 
1940, 

Again, the implications of these facts 
in the education and training of CCC 


college. has been a slight in- 


high-school anc college level, 


in July 


enrollees is clear. The great majority 


of employees demand at least elemen- 
basic re- 


Likewise 


tary school graduation as a 
quirement for employment. 


this is commonly regarded as a basic re- 


quirement for effective citizenship jy: 


a democracy. The CCC has recognized 
this need for training in the elementary 
subjects, and educational opportunities 
are made available to the enrollees dur. 


ing their leisure time. Similar oppor. 





tunities are provided for men on the? 


high-school and college level who de. 
sire to advance their academic training, | 
junior enrollees of the corps are 
unique group of young men requiring af 
special type of which has 
gradually the camps, | 
About 95 percent are from underprivic| 


training 
developed in 

leged families; 87.6 percent are in the| 
age group 17 to 20 years; 77.8 percent 
have never been employed or have had 
2 job for 4 months or less; 
have never completed grade school, 
Many of them are in poor health, men- 
tally as well physically. The CCC 
democratie 


is fitting its members for 


citizenship whether their duties ag 


citizens may require them to serve ip 
the military service or in normal peace. 


time employment in private industry, 


* 


Collegiate Education 


(Concluded from page 185) 


specific to the general purposes, and of! 
} 
be fol- 
Whatever! 
ae 
' 
is lack-| 
ing in broad objectives and te prin- 
schol: rly! 


the fundamental principles 


owed in achieving them. 
| | | | 


may be the size, rating, and 


standing of an institution, if 1 
ciples it cannot have the 
atmosphere, the spirit of integrity, nor 
the to the 
most effective educational effort. 

The future of collegiate education of 
Negroes in the United States depends 
not only on the 
their 
training of their 


morale that are necessary 


number of colleges, 
the a 


but also on 


endowments, and cademit 


faculties, 





the character of the administrators and 
the which they} 


and the ex; 


teachers: extent to 
remedy their deficiencies; 
tent to which they realize the import 
ance of definite objectives and ¢ eruiding| 


principles in the operation of their ad 


In summary it may be said that the| 
ai@ A 


32.4 percent / 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


kkk 





PUBLICATIONS: Order tree publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, W ashington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Activities of the National Institute of 
Health and of the f owing divisions of the 
tS. Public Health Service: Foreign and 


Insular Quarantine Domestic Quarantine, 


Sanitary Reports ; Statistics (see illustra 


tion). Marine Hospitals and Rel ef, Venereal 


Diseases, Mental Hygiene, and Personnel and 
Accounts, are set forth in The Work of the 
i. S. Public Health Service (Supplement No 


2 to the Public Health Reports ). Price, 


15 cents 
ealling for 


speed, 


@ The defense prog! 


quality, and quantity of production, can be 
attained and maintained over an extended 
period, according tf the Women’s Bureau, 
mly when working nditions leading to fa 


tigue, discomfort ealth, or accident are 


eliminated Factors hich have been found 
of utmost importance in a program aimed to 
secure successful production in part through 
the employment of women workers may be 
found in Specia | etin No. 1. of the 
Women’s Bureau entitled Effective Industrial 
Vse of Women in the Defense Program. 10 
ents 


smelting, and refining 


@ The mining, mi gy 


of nickel, one of the important metals used 
making alloy ste is described by word 
and picture in a new 16-millimeter sound 


film prepared by the Bureau of Mines in co- 


operation with al dustrial concern, 
Copies of the fil re available for exhibi 

tion by schools, churches, colleges, civie and 

business organizat and others interested, 


Applications for thi should be addresse@ 
to the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes Street Pittsburgh, Pa. No 
charge is made for the use of the film, al- 
though the exhibit s expected to pay the 


(ransportation cl 


@® Revisions of th 


of Government | i) 


owing free price lists 


available 


itions are 


upon request: Engineering and Surveying 


Leveling, triangul geodesy, 


earthquakes, 


tides, terrestrial magnetism, No. 18; Labor 

Child labor, women workers, employment, 
Wages, workmen's insurance, and compensa 
tion, No. 33: Agi ltural Chemistry and 
Soils and Fertilizers, No. 46; Immigration 

Naturalization, citizenship, aliens, races, No. 
67; Farm Managem Farm accounts, farm 
relief, marketing, f homes, agricultural 


Statistics, No. 68 
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ee HS REKUKTS OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 





S. Public Health Service. 


Courtesy, 


U. S. Public Hea'th Service at work. 


@ ‘That most 
with small flocks, need to have more definite 


wool growers, especially those 


information on the grade of wool they have 
to sell and its value, is the opinion of the 
author of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1805 Grad- 
ing Wool, Information on the subject is 
given so that growers interested may improve 
their position when they are ready to sell 
their wool and ways are suggested for 
handling the wool so that its quality will be 
shearing and the 


maintained through the 


preparation of the fleece. 5 cents, 


@ Conservation of the 
capped Child, The 
ates With the Health Department, Home Sav- 
and Child- 
Contracts are 


Vedically Handi- 
Family Physician Cooper- 


ing Through Housekeeper Service, 
Labor Standards and Defense 
the titles of the major articles appearing in 
the October issue of The Child, monthly pub 


lication of the Children’s Bureau. Annual 


subscription, $1; single copies, 10 cents. 


@ Teaching of Social Medicine in Colleges and 
Universitics and Accidents in the Urban Home 
as Recorded in the 
the titles of two articles appearing in the No. 
45 issue of Public Health Reports. 


Vational Health Survey are 
5 cents. 


@ If more printed facts appeared on labels of 
ready-made dresses and slips, manufacturers 
as well as consumers would benefit and there 
would be fewer complaints and returns to 

sulletin 1851, 
1 Buying Guide 


retail stores. In Farmers’ 
Women’s Dresses and Slips- 
(5 cents), the fabric, size and fit, cut, seams 
and stitching, hems and finishes, and fastening 
and trims of dresses as well as the style and 
slips are 


fit and workmanship of costume 


considered 
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In Public 
Schools 





Democracy in Action 


“Civic values of high-school clubs and 
student organizations,” says 
Teaching, a publication of the Cincin- 
nati public schools, “were stressed in 
statements given by high-school pupils 
in a radio broadcast, Station WSAI, 
December 11.” 

A representative of the Walnut Hills 
High School speaking of student coun- 
cils said: “The student council at Wal- 
nut Hills High School is an excellent 
illustration of democracy in action. 
For this reason, the pupils at Walnut 
Hills have come to havea strong feeling 
for democracy and what it stands for, 
not merely by reading of it from civic 
books as their parents did, but far more 
important, by actually making use of 
the rights and prerogatives which are 
the proud possessions of all Americans 
in their school life. The student gov- 
ernment at Walnut Hills is modeled 
after the type of government we find in 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments of our country, as far as is 
practical in school life.” 


Art Workshop 


“Tn an old portable at Seward School 
(Seattle, Wash.) upon any Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday evening,” says 
The Seattle Educational Bulletin, “may 
be found a group of people absorbed 
in creating something with their hands. 
Some may be carving wood, others 
modeling clay, or working with solder 
and shears at copper. The people 
working there are not art teachers, 
however; they are social studies, or 
science, or primary teachers. Art peo- 
ple are on hand to show newcomers 
how to use the materials, to get them 
started and help them over the humps.” 


School Plant Surveys 


“Several members of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion,” according to Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, “are engaged in school 
plant surveys of Eau Claire and Prai- 
rie du Chien. This service is being 
called for more and more, due to the 
fact. that school authorities are appre- 
ciating the need for careful, unbiased 
investigations as a basis for school 


Be tter 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


plant extensions or changes. The 
‘hand to mouth’ feature of many past 
programs is showing up as undesirable, 
to say the least, when the results are 
measured by the present and _ its 
standards. Long-range planning is 
now a feature of all progressive school 
administrations, even though the fu- 
ture is not an open book to anyone. At 
the same time school authorities need 
not work in the dark, or by ‘guess’—a 
careful study not hampered by local 
opinions or individual desires is indi- 
eated where future changes in the 
school plant are contemplated or made 
necessary. The department may be 
called upon in such Instances as a part 
of its service policy.” 


School Expenditures 


“An analysis of the total costs of the 
6,466 public-school districts im Michi- 
gan,” according to News of the Week,a 
publication recently issued by the de- 
partment of public instruction of that 
State, “is contained in a recent bulle- 
tin prepared by C. L. Taylor, director 
of the finance division of that depart- 
ment. The data are for the school 
year 1938-39 and are taken from the 
annual reports submitted to the depart- 
ment. 

“The total budget expenditures of 
the local public-school districts, includ- 
ing debt service and capital outlay, are 
shown to be $100,099.350. In addition, 
the bulletin contains: 

“The number of school districts of 
different types; the average salary paid 
school board members; the number of 
teachers; the average salary paid teach- 
ers; the average enrollment based on 
average membership; the total aver- 
ages for all districts; an analysis of 
school costs for all districts by type of 
activity including per pupil costs and 
percentage spent for each activity; an 
analysis of school costs for each classifi- 
cation based on popuiation by type of 
activity including per pupil costs and 
percentage spent for each type of 
activity.” 


School Levies and Bond Proposals 


“Ohio taxpayers are ready to support 
current operations of their schools but 
look with less favor on plant expan- 
sions,” according to a report of Dr. 
Thomas C. Holy, of the bureau of edu- 
cational research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, following a study of the year’s 
election returns. 


“Tn cities only four of nine proposed 
bond issues received the necessary 6) 
percent of the vote, and in county dis. 
tricts only 33 of 63 proposals were ap- 
proved. Only one bond issue proposal 
was submitted in exempted villages, 
and this was approved. 

“The vote on special levies, most of 
them renewals of taxes already in effect, 
tells a different story. In cities 29 of 
the 31 proposed levies were approved, 
Exempted village voters approved 2] 
of their 22 proposals, and county dis- 
tricts passed 913 or 8S percent ot the 
YA) special-levy proposals. This is the 
highest percentage of special levies 
passed in the county school districts 
during the period of 1928 to 1940.” 


Series of Conferences 

“A series of 15 conferences,” accord- 
ing to the December issue of the 
Journal of Arkansas Edu ation. SIs be- 
ing held in various parts of the State 
by C. S. Blackburn, assistant elemen- 
tary and high-school supervisor, and 
H. R. Pyle, budget director. Typical 
of the meetings was that held recently 
in Perry County where the 7 small ac- 
credited high schools were visited and 
then a 2-hour night meeting was held 
with 23 directors and school officials 
present. Mr. Pyle spoke on Budget- 
ing and Accounting and Mr. Blackburn 
spoke on The Functions and Relations 
of the High School and Regulations 
Pertaining to the High School.” 


Safety Bulletin 


“The Department of Public Instrue- 
tion of Iowa,” according to Hduea- 
tional Bulletin issued in December 1940 
by that department, “has recently re- 
leased its new safety bulletin entitled 
Instructional Units in Safe ty for Ele- 
mentary Grades and High 
Schools. This new publication is an 
attractive 120-page manual which has 
been prepared by a committee of Iowa 
teachers and school administrators un- 
der the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent. The 10 instructional units 
included in this bulletin cover major 
areas of safety which are taught at the 
elementary and junior high school 
level. W. S. DerrennauGH 


Junior 








JUST OFF THE PRESS: Bulletin 1940 No. 5, 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation. Price 35 cents—from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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wai, In Colleges 


* 


Bryan Prize Renewed 


el William Jennings Bryan will help 
arouse Ohio State University students 
a this winter to a better understanding 
al | of The Principles Which Underlie Our 
a Form of Government. 

A prize of S75 will be awarded at 
of the June commencement for the best 
ot, pessay on that. subject submitted by a 
of | student who will gr: iduate in 1941 or 
d. 18 graduate student who 1s an alumnus 
91 of Ohio State | niversity. = 
* In 1898 “the great commoner gave 
ad Ohio State University $250, with the 
hd | provision that the income should be 
ies used as a prize for the best essay on 
ots the stipulated sub ject. 

In the e arly years the prize was not 
large enough to attract a satisfactory 
competition, so the contest has been 
I held infrequently over the past 10) 

‘d- wears. Interest has increased the prin- 
he cipal from $250 to $2,100. No award 
e- has been made since 1925. 
ite Believing that the subject is more 
n- timely than ever, the department of 
nd | history announces a renewal of the 
al |} competition. Manuscripts must be in 
ly | the hands of that department by April 
e-}1. and a committee will select the 
nd } winner. 
ld 
is | Trees Make Education Possible 
t- A gift of timberland from the State 
| of New Hampshire 133 years ago makes 
NS }a college education at Dartmouth pos- 
NS } sible today for a number of needy stu- 
| dents from the State. ‘Timber cut by 
the college on the 27,000-acre grant at 
‘the northern tip of New Hampshire 
e. }has built up a substantial fund over 
ai the years, financing among other schol- 
1() arships the New Hampshire regionals 
~ of $500 each which go to two outstand- 
.j | ng freshmen each fall to be continued 
». othrough 4 years of college. 
y, | Cognizant of Dartmouth’s usefulness 
n | {0 the State, the New Hampshire State 
ys | Legislature in 1807 presented the col- 
va | lege with 27,000 acres of woodland in 
& Coos County to give “countenance and 
n- | Chcouragement to the laudable institu- 
ts ition.” In accordance with the practice 


yp | Of the period to get income from grants 
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,0f land, Dartmouth tried leasing 100- 
acre lots to settlers, but the experiment 
was a failure. The failure was for- 
tunate, as it turned out, for timber 
cuttings have produced funds many 
times the value of the land. 


.{ Lumbering operations from time to 
| 


time culminated in a substantial cut 
of spruce and fir in the period from 
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1920 to 1929. Proceeds from the cut- 
tings were placed in the second college 
grant reserve fund, which now pro- 
vides annually for scholarships and 
other needs of the college. This year 
axes are again ringing over the ice- 
stilled waters of the diamond rivers, 
and hardwoods are crashing into piles 
so that more New Hampshire boys may 
search for learning “in Dartmouth’s 
classic halls.” 


Dedication of Hall for Scientific Re- 
search 

On January 3, 1941, in the presence 
of distinguished scientists and educa- 
tors, the new Hancock Hall of the Al- 
lan Hancock Foundation for scientific 
Research was dedicated on the campus 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

The new $1,000,000 building will 
serve as a West Coast center for scien- 
tific research in the fields of zoology 
and botany. It is the gift of Dr. Allan 
Hancock, president of the board of 
trustees of the university. 

A block in length, the new structure 
provides space for over 100 research 
laboratories. Six levels of steel and 
concrete stacks offer controlled humid 
storage for the specimens. In addition 
to two auditoriums, it has a modern 
radio broadcasting studio as well as 
X-ray and photographic rooms. 

The exhibits feature the many 
strange specimens gathered from dis- 
tant lands. Sound films, taken in 
color, illustrate the habitat of equa- 
torial animals and fish as well as the 
native life of primitive tribes. 


New Community Planning Course 

Seven departments in the three col- 
leges at the University of New Hamp- 
shire are cooperating in the new com- 
munity planning course being offered 
this year to students for the first time. 
The new course is designed to acquaint 
students with planning problems and 
to introduce undergraduates to special- 
ized training. 

The course, which is one semester in 
length, is open to junior, senior, and 
graduate students, but it is not in- 
tended as a complete course of training 
in planning. It is rather a survey, 
touching on all phases of the work so 
that students will have a general idea 
of planning. 

Outlined in the course are: Types 
of planning; its needs from the stand- 
points of sociology, economics, and gov- 
ernment; housing; landscaping; recre- 
ational facilities; public utilities; and 
administration. Not all work is done 
by lecture; a large number of field 
trips are included. Earlier in the sea- 


son, students visited the State capital 
and saw the State planning and De- 
velopment commission in actual opera- 
tion. 


Better Grades 


Women students did better than men 
in earning good grades at the gah 
isty of Michigan in the school yea 
1939-40, according to a report rec ake 
made public by Registrar Ira M. 
Smith. 

The average grades of all women stu- 
dents enrolled in the university last 
year on a grade point basis was 2.57, 
while all men averaged 2.48. These 
figures are based on a scale of four 
points for an A grade, three points for 

B, two points for a C, one point for 
a D, and no points for an E. 


Watron C. Joun 


In Libraries 





Cost Accounting Study 


In the annual report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, the librarian 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture notes the cost-accounting 
study made of library operations. 
This project was occasioned by the need 
of precise financial data on which to 
base a transfer of funds so that the li- 
brary could be remunerated for services 
rendered one of the bureaus. The 
study was also necessitated by the new 
requirement of the Office of Budget and 
Finance of the Department of Agricut- 
ture regarding the presentation of esti- 
mates. Quoting the budget officer, the 
report states: “The essential purpose 
of this kind of data is to relate expendi- 
tures to services performed or results 
achieved and thus provide an oppor- 
tunity for an intelligent and informed 
review of the expenditure proposals.” 


Honor of Former Student 


At the New Mexico State College, 
the Sarabia Memorial Library of Latin 
American History and Literature was 
recently dedicated. This library was 
established in honor of a former stu- 
dent, Francisco Sarabia, the Mexican 
aviator who lost his life when his plane 
plunged into the Potomac while he was 
making a good will tour through the 
United States. 

The collection consists of books con- 
tributed by the governments, various 
organizations, and individuals of the 
Latin-American countries and the 
United States, and plans are under way 
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to build up this project in the interest 
of better cultural relations among the 
American republics. 


Readers’ Advisers 


At the Lubbock Senior High School 
in Texas, Mrs. R. T. Groves, librarian, 
has found that enlisting students as 
readers’ advisers is an effective way of 
getting other students to use the li- 
brary. Readers’ notes made by the stu- 
dents, especially the readers on the 
football team, are collected and _ filed 
for the benefit of other students. Gen- 
erally, these comments and recommen- 
dations have more weight with the 
students than do professional com- 
ments, 

A library club of 20 members aids 
the librarian in making personal con- 
tact with the 1,300 students at the Lub- 
bock High School. In addition to 
working an hour a day in the school 
library, each member attends the club 
meetings which are held twice a month 
to discuss new books, periodical arti- 
cles, and facts discovered about biblio- 
graphic tools. The group also under- 
takes publicity for the library through 
the medium of the school newspaper. 
displays, and book reviews before 
classes and guidance groups. 


Puerto Rico Report 


The commissioner of education for 
Puerto Rico, José M. Gallardo, in his 
annual report for 1939-40 states: 

“There were 80 libraries organized 
in the different schools, with 105.888 
books. In the sense here used, a li- 
brary is a collection of books in a sep- 
arate room with an index and general 
catalogue and a librarian in charge, 
rendering a service throughout the 
school day.” 

The commissioner also makes special 
mention of Munoz Rivera Park, where 
“in order to teach children the useful- 
ness of a library, one was set up and 
operated as a part of the activities 
of ‘Improvement of Family Life 
Week.’” Among the financial recom- 
mendations is included: “The extension 
of library facilities to consolidated 
schools in the rural areas is a necessary 
measure if we are to provide material 
of a dynamic nature to the school chil- 
dren in those areas.” 


Students’ Building 


The Alumni Magazine of Washing- 
ton and Lee University in a recent issue 
describes the new library building 
which has just opened to the students. 
With the old library building used as 
a central core unit, a new structure has 
been erected which is fireproof and 
doubles the former capacity. As stated 


Mohrhardt: 
“No attempt was made to plan a build- 
ing that would be experimental or rev- 


by the librarian, Foster 


olutionary We decided to plan a 
building that would primarily be a stu- 
dents’ building. This means that we 
not only had the students in mind when 
we made our general plans, but we also 
gave them precedence over the faculty 
and the library staff in all the details. 
It seems to us that our ultimate build- 
ing gives adequate facilities for the 
students, the faculty, and the library 
staff.” 


Statement of Policy 


The American Library Association 
Council has recently approved the fol- 
lowing statement of policy for libraries 
in 1941: 

“The American Library Association 
believes it is the privilege and duty of 
every library and library agency in 
North America to make its books and 
services contribute in all possible Wiys 
to the preservation and improvement 
of the democratic way of life... . 

“Libraries must help the unskilled, 
unemployed man preparing himself to 
hold a job in an essential industry; the 
skilled worker preparing himself for 
greater responsibility; the engineer re- 
educating himself for defense activi- 
ties; the designers of airplanes, motors, 
tanks, guns and ships; the research 
workers in science and industry; the 
farm worker who must adjust himself 
to new economic conditions.” 


Dangers to Democracy 
To meet the need for a “list of read- 
ings which would clarify and em- 
phasize the nature of forces which 
threaten democracy in America,” the 
American Library Association has just 
issued Dangers to Democracy. In this 
compilation the references are anno- 
tated and are grouped under two main 
headings, Dangers From Without and 
Dangers from Within, each with use- 
ful subdivisions such as Dangers From 
the Ideas of Tyrants, Dangers from 
Unemployment, Dangers From Frus- 
trated Youth, and similar headings. 
Fifteen libraries cooperated with the 
association in suggesting books, pam- 
phlets and articles for inclusion, 
Ratpu M. Dunpar 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 
laboratories pro- 
future 


Six new scientific 
viding increased facilities for 
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fisheries research bring to 11 the num. ; 
ber of such scientific establishments 
maintained by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Interior Department. 

The laboratory recently completed at 
College Park, Md., was set up pri- 
marily to make a study of fishery by- 
products, to technological ; 
seattiadls as applied to food values, and 
to improve processes of capture and 
manufacture. A laboratory at Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, will be established for 
purely technological research on fishery | 
products; and a third technological | 
laboratory is under construction at > 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

Among the new biological labora. } 
tories is the A/hatross 1/7, a vessel con- 
stituting a floating laboratory, the staff 
of which will study variations in sup- 
ply of commercial fishes and their mi- 
gration habits. The second of the new 4 
biological laboratories is at little Port 
Walter, Alaska, where biological stud- 
ies of natural production and variation 
in the abundance of salmon and herring 
resources of southeastern Alaska will 
be made; and the third, located at Mil- 
ford, Conn., is for the investigation | 
into the methods of cultivation and 
utilization of marine seafood—partieu- | 
larly oysters and other shellfish. 


conside -} iy 


National Youth Administration 


State-wide health projects have been| 
approved in 20 States as part of the} 
National Youth Administration’s new 
$2,500,000 health program, according to; 
information received from NYA head-| 
quarters, 

Efforts to carry out the program will | 
be exerted toward the following three | 
object ives: i 

L. Physical appraisal by means of al 
technically competent health examina-, 
tion of every youth assigned to the| 
NYA out-of-school program. 

2. Correction of health defects 
through maximum utilization of com- 
munity resources, through the use of 
supplement: wy medical and dental 
services where possible, and through 
developing in the youth an interest in 
improving their health by their own 
personal efforts. 

3. Improved technical advice and 
assistance with respect to all NYA ef- 
forts having a direct and immediate} 
bearing on the health of workers, such 
as nutrition, sanitation, physical de- 
velopment, and recreation. 

The plan is being carried out in ¢0- 
operation with the United States 
Public Health Service, State health 
departments, and private physicians, 
throughout the country. 


Marocarer F. 





Ryay 
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